


It's Spring again—and “‘the little green dress,” crisply fresh and smartly tailored, is 
equally appropriate in city park or country bypath. The cool, silver-green color and 
numerous fashion features follow the style trend, pleasing the most particular dresser. 
And the flared skirt is a favorite with flying feet. Sizes 8-20, 40-44. Also chubby sizes 
10%, 12%, 14%, and 16%. 0-107 Intermediate uniform. $3.50. 
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DOG 
STARS 


OF THE MOVIES 


Some intimate glimpses of 
famous dogs of the screen, 
with anecdotes about their 
adventures in recent movies 







Samuel 
idwyo 





By HELEN GRIGSBY DOSS 


\ } 7 ERRRR-ERF!” barked the little wire-haired fox ter- 

rier, with all the impudence his three months could 

muster. ‘Werf!’ But no one seemed to hear him. 

He stared through the pet shop window with wistful eyes, his 

short terrier ears as droopy as his stubby tail. Wouldn't 
anyone notice him? 

A little boy broke loose from the crowd, ran to the window, 
and pressed his button nose against the glass. The puppy 
jumped up with joy in his brown eyes, his ears perked - and 
his tail beating a vigorous wigwag. Then a large lady ap- 
peared and dragged the boy away. 

The starch left the pup’s ears and tail. He drooped again 
in his corner. 

An old man came shuffling by, brushing the glass with 
his shoulder. Up bounced the pup, to follow hopefully 
along the window. But the old man didn’t even look in. 

A green-bottle fly buzzed into the little dog’s drinking-pan. 
Well, here was a diverting bit of fun! He became so wrapped 
up in the chase he didn’t see the two people who had entered 
the store to get a better look at him. 

““He’s a peppy little wire-hair,” the lady was saying. 

“TI like his build, too,” the gentleman added. 

“I haven't any papers for him,” the shopkeeper put in, 
“but you can see that he has good ancestry.” 

The puppy stopped in the middle of a violent whirl, cocked 
his head, and looked them over with his bright, eager eyes. 
Who were they, his alert attitude seemed to be asking, and 
why didn’t they stop chattering and play with him? 


“He’s too leggy to win in a dog 


show,” the lady said. 
“But he looks smart and seems to be full of fun.” 
“Full of curiosity, too,” her companion added, “and I like 


the straight way he stands. That shows he has courage.” 

“What I like best are those splendid eyes,” the lady went 
on. “So dark, and much larger than the eyes of the average 
wire-hair. And they have black rims. That’s a big photo- 
graphic point.” She turned to the shopkeeper, who was rub- 
bing his hands expectantly after all this praise. ‘Yes, we'll 
take him,” she decided, after a brief nod from her husband. 
“We've been hunting for just the right wire-hair for several 

ears. This pup is going into the movies!” 

That all happened in Los Angeles, six years ago. The pup 
was Skippy, and the new owners were Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
East. In the years between, Skippy has become one of the 
leading Dog Stars in Hollywood, even receiving fan-letters 
by the hundreds. 

The first year and a half at the Easts’ kennels, Skippy spent 
in training. He was taught no fancy tricks. The basis of all 
his schooling was the learning of absolute obedience to com- 
mands, whether by voice or silent signal. 

Skippy began his movie career in the “extra” ranks. He 
and his trainer used to walk through crowd scenes to help 
provide ‘atmosphere’ and accustom the puppy to working in 
front of the cameras. 

When Skippy had learned to be good atmosphere, he was 
rewarded with a fat part in The Thin Man. William Powell 
and Myrna Loy and the rest of the cast called him “‘Asta,”” but 
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© Metro-Goliwyn-Mayer 


JUDY GARLAND AS DOROTHY IN “THE WIZARD OF OZ” 


WITH TOTO WHO STARS IN THE PICTURE WITH HER rh 


he soon got used to that. The high 
light of that picture, so far as Skippy 
was concerned, came when he was re- 
quired to chase a Scotty. He has no 
use for Scotties, so he counted it a 
worthwhile day's work. 

Skippy was given little rest after 
his success in The Thin Man. Every 
studio seemed to want him. Irene 
Dunne and Cary Grant fought over 
him in The Awful Truth, and every- 
one called him “Mr. Smith.” In 
Bringing Up Baby, Katherine Hep- 


© Samuel! Goldwyn 


SKIPPY, VETERAN 
OF MOVIES, IS BET- 
TER KNOWN AS 
“ASTA’” OR “MR. 
SMITH” 


JACQUELINE NASH 
AND GENE REY- 
NOLDS PLAY WITH 
ZEKS ON THE SET 
OF “THEY SHALL 
HAVE MUSIC” 
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LARRY SIMS, BABY DUMPLING IN THE “BLONDIE” SERIES, WITH 
SPOOKS AS DAISY, THE DOG, AND DAN MUMMERT PLAYING ALVIN 


burn and the whole cast called him ‘Mr. George.” He 
and his stand-in went clear to England to make a picture 
with Gracie Fields. This time they came a little closer 
home when they called him “Mr. Skip.” 

Soon Skippy was working with old friends again in 
After the Thin Man, and he hardly had time for a bone or 
two before he had to begin work in Topper Takes a Trip 
as ‘‘Mr. Atlas’’—these humans never were going to get his 
name straight! In this picture he was Constance Bennett's 
canine spook, with the power of making himself invisible 
—with the help of the cameraman! 

By this time there was no more 
self-assured actor in Hollywood. 
Every morning before he was due 
at the studio, his trainer would put 
Skippy through his part in the 
day's scene. All the dialogue 
would be read and reread, with 
special emphasis on Skippy’s cues. 
The little dog was usually more 
familiar with his lines than the 
human actors. 

The list of Skippy’s accomplish- 
ments is long. On silent cue he 
will crawl, hold up a paw, yawn, 
come, back away, carry and drop 
an object, jump, pretend to fight, 
or bark. The hardest thing he ever 
had to do was to scratch a flea on 
cue when he had no itchy inclifa- 
tion! 

Persons on the set are barred 
from feeding candy to Skippy. His trainer wants 
him to keep his good teeth and robust health. 
Although the stars sometimes bring him tidbits 
of roast beef or lamb, his trainer discourages 
even this. Skippy has a habit of looking long- 
ingly at the one who fed him last, all through 
the next scene. 

Sharing honors with Skippy at the same ken- 
nel is Von, a magnificent, one-hundred-and-fifty- 
pound Great Dane. Von's original owners were 
apartment-house dwellers. They picked out 
Von, a tawny pup of five weeks, without the 
faintest idea of his future size. 

Von grew and grew and grew. His appe- 
tite grew and grew, too. Finally his owners 
gave up. He was just too much for their 
cramped quarters, and their budget was strained 
beyond repair. Von was sold to the Easts for 
two-and-a-half dollars; two months later he was 
working with Will Rogers in Too Lazy to Work, 
drawing one hundred and fifty dollars a week. 


© Hal Roach 
Studios 
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He is versatile and can play comedy or “‘men- 
ace” parts with equal ease. He loves being a 
ol ag pretending to be slow and awkward © Warner Brothers 
and gangling, knocking over people and furni- , 
ture with joyous unconsciousness. The most fun 
he ever had was when he had to wreck an apart- 
ment in a comedy. Mrs. East said it reminded 
| him of his early home life. 

’ Von is one of the best-natured dogs on the 
screen, although it is easy to believe otherwise 
after seeing him in Wuthering Heights and 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. He is not 
temperamental and loves everybody and every- 
thing, but he is most often called upon for 
“heavy’’ réles because he can fight on cue. His 
H fighting is always done in fun—to Von it is 


ACE PROTECTS JANET CHAPMAN WHILE SHE SLEEPS 












. just one grand wrestling match—but it looks 
serious enough on the screen. 
e One day, during the filming of The Hound LEFT: VON, A HAPPY-GO-LUCKY GREAT DANE, IS OFTEN 
> of the Baskervilles, Sherlock Holmes (Basil SEEN IN “HEAVY” PARTS BECAUSE HE CAN FIGHT ON CUE 
Rathbone) had to pick up a violin and 
scratch out a tune. His sole musical train- bared his teeth in a warning growl. The 
> ing consisted of two lessons on the lot, pup stayed. 
ul but he could almost carry the tune. That night the orphan was still 


p The lights were adjusted, the camera 


‘ there, so he was brought home with 
began whirring, and all was quiet as 


the Great Dane and established as 


‘. Mr. Rathbone’s scene began. He first mate in Von's kennel. 

" picked up the violin, adjusted it Near by, in North Hollywood, are 

. under his chin, and drew the bow the Renfro kennels. There you will 

- across the strings. The first few find a smart, monkey-faced little 

" notes were drowned in a sudden mongrel who is fast making himself 

“ wail from another corner of the known a? the — ome His 
stage. master calls him Zero, because he 

: Mi. Rathbone stopped. The howl rose from nothing. 

" stopped, also. So the director ordered Zero was bailed out of a Los 


h the scene to begin again. 


Angeles dog pound for two dollars, 
Mr. Rathbone picked up his violin, 


a little less than a year ago. He was 






















a tried again. Once more the mournful chosen from all the other dogs be- 
we howl split the air. The director stalked cause of his homely, unusual face and 
it to its source and found Von, nose his intelligent eyes. 
” pointed to the roof, voicing his objections. The routine training for movie dogs 
a In desperation, he asked a prop man to was easy for Zero. Sitting down, rolling 
" stuff Von's ears with cotton. This time the sate over, crawling, going over or under or on 
p scene went off without a hitch. ——- Goldwyn top of things—learning such stunts was pisy- 
t. On the last day of Von's work in this picture, a __ The hardest thing was to = him to pick up 
nn homeless mongrel pup somehow sneaked past gatemen and something and carry it. His trainer kept at him with persist- 
m studio police, and onto the set where Von was working. See- ence and he finally learned to do it; and afterwards he would 
m ing the big dog, who was waiting on the sidelines for his cue, __ pick up sticks, stones, or almost anything he could find, and 
the forlorn waif ambled over to make friends. The stage carry them about proudly to show off his em proapersong 

d doorman grabbed at the intruder to throw him out, but Von Sometimes Zero likes to show off (Continued on page 30) 
ts , 
h. 

ts 

a LEFT: SHIRLEY TEMPLE AND BUCK TAKE TURNS 
cs FEEDING RICKEY, THE FAWN. BUCK, WITH A 
g- BENIGN AND FATHERLY EXPRESSION, HOLDS A 
rh MILK BOTTLE GINGERLY BETWEEN HIS JAWS 

RIGHT: ENORMOUS AND FRIENDLY BUCK ENJOYS 

* TAKING TOTO AND SYBIL JASON FOR A_ RIDE 
y- © Twentieth-Century Fox © Twentieth-Century Fox 
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A DAY-in the COUNTRY 


old car which had brought Dilsey Mercer the three 
miles from the bus station skidded perilously over the 
ice on its way back to Tinkerton. 

“So your Ma did let you come,” she said, greeting her 
great-niece. ‘I’m right glad to see you, Dilsey. I don’t hold 
with a woman stayin’ alone on a farm, even in daytime, with 
what you read in the anon about all them scalawags and 
impostures goin’ around. 

Aunt Mattie was a short, square old lady, with a massive 
head set uncompromisingly on a short neck. A blue-checked 
apron was tied about her waist and there was a dab of flour 
on her round button of a nose. Dilsey was fond of Aunt 
Mattie, though she sometimes dreaded her outspoken tongue; 
and she was particularly fond of Uncle Simmie, Aunt Mattie’s 
husband, with his string-bean figure and his shrewd, droll 
eyes. She bent her red head to receive a briskly cordial kiss. 
At home in Martinstown she had given up a Saturday-after- 
noon skating date with her friends, Phyl and Meg Merriam, 
to see her aunt through this emergency. 

“How come you're all alone, Aunt Mattie? Where's Uncle 
Simmie? You said over the ‘phone that he was away, but 
I didn’t seem to understand where he'd gone.” 

“To the city to see his lawyer. Won't be back till to- 
morra mornin’. And it never rains but it pours. No 
sooner had I gone through the misery of gettin’ Sim- 
mie into his store suit and off to the train, than 
Abram's mother over to Keyesville et a mess 0’ 
pickled pigs’ feet and took sick. His sister 
Lily phoned. Lily ain't much good in sick- 


Ver MATTIE SEARLES opened the front door as the 





“LL CLIMB IN AND GO UP AND OPEN 
THE KITCHEN DOOR,” ANNOUNCED DIL- Fi 
SEY, PUSHING THE CELLAR WINDOW AJAR 










ness. Abram had to pick zp and go to look after ‘em. He'll 
be back after supper—Ezra Mundy’ll drive over and do the 
milkin’. And of course you know that Hetty’s been away to 
her home for a week, bed-rid with lumbago.” (Abram was 
Uncle Simmie’s year-round farmer, and Hetty a neighbor who 
served as indoors help.) 

“I was going to ask what had become of Abram,” Dilsey 
murmured. Listening inattentively, Dilsey-like, to her aunt's 
lonely outpourings over the wire, she had failed to grasp de- 
tails before leaving home. 

“I see you brought your nightgown, like I said,” Aunt 
Mattie went on, with a glance at her niece’s overnight bag. 
“But, there, I'm keepin’ you standin’ in the hall when you 
must be half froze. Come out to the kitchen. I've got a 
good fire in the range.” 

Hat and coat laid aside and frost-stiffened fingers limbered 
above the hot stove-lids, Dilsey exchanged family news with 
her aunt; then she pulled a dish-towel from under Aunt 
Mattie’s elbow and helped her at the sink where she stood 
washing cooking utensils. ‘What have you been baking, 
Aunt Mattie? Something good, I bet.” 

“Only a cake. It’s just went into the 
oven—citron pound. I've had a feel- 
in’ all mornin’, Dilsey, that you and me 
ought to take the car and drive over to 
see how Hetty’s gettin’ along. I ain't 
heard for three days, and she was took 
real bad. They ain’t got a telephone. 
The roads is icy, but we can drive slow. 
Abrams got the sleigh.” 

As Aunt Mattie always drove the car 
at a tortoise crawl even when the roads 
were at their best, Dilsey wondered 
what she would consider ‘‘slow.” But 
she grinned acquiescence. 

“I aim to take some victuals with 
us,” Aunt Mattie went on. “I got half 
a boiled ham and a lot of sausage meat 
and a roll of my new butter. Then 
there’s two loaves of fresh bread and 
some of them cherry preserves. And 
the cake. You and me can have our 
supper with Hetty and Hannah—Han- 
nah’s Hetty’s sister—and drive back by 
moonlight. That'll sorta break up our 
day—and by the time we get home, 
Abram'll be here. Kinda kill two birds 
with one stun.” 

“Good idea,” Dilsey agreed a little 
absently. Her thoughts were away 
with the Merriams, at that moment 
skimming on their skates over Steb- 
bins’s Pond. “When do we start ?” 

“Soon as the cake comes out. I'll 
put a ‘a over the pan so it won't 
get too brown on top. Then I can 
change my dress while it’s bakin’.” 
Aunt Mattie opened the pantry door 
and pointed to a shelf. “The rest of 
the basket’s packed.” 

Upstairs in her bedroom, seated in 
the rocking-chair, she gazed ruefully at 
her feet. “I guess I'll have to wear 
‘em,” she groaned, “but they hurt me 
like all get-out. My new shoes, I 
mean. These old ones is clean past the 
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by MARY AVERY GLEN 


Dilsey goes to visit her Great-Aunt Mattie in the 


country—and, for a change, her harum-scarum ways 


help to avoid rather than to precipitate a calamity 


mark.” Stooping with difficulty, she took off her old shoes, 
regarded them wistfully, and, stretching over, set them neatly 
beside the bureau. 

Dilsey brought the new shoes from the closet. “I'll put 
them on for you.” 

The old lady extended a stubby foot in a black cotton stock- 
ing. “That's a good girl,” she said gratefully. “It's easier to 
bend a long stick than a short one.” 

Hooked into her second-best black silk, she opened a 
shabby red velvet box which stood on the bureau and, taking 
out an old-fashioned brooch, pinned it on her collar. 

Dilsey looked over her shoulder. “What all have you got 
in that box, Aunt Mattie? Everything but the kitchen stove- 
pipe, I should say. May I look at those funny little bottles ?”” 
She dropped into the rocking-chair with the 
box on her knees. “Water from the River 
Jordan,’’ she read the pale ink on the labels. 
“Sand from the Desert of Sahara. For good- 
ness’ sake, where did you get those?” 

Aunt Mattie looked self-conscious. ‘‘Oh, 
I've had ’em for a lifetime. Simmie give 
‘em to me when we was courtin’. He got ‘em 
off a missionary. Take out the tray, Dilsey. 
Under that, there’s somethin’ worth lookin’ 
at.” 

“Oh!” Dilsey drew in her breath. “What 
a perfectly wonderful diamond ring!” 

The old lady seemed gratified. “It’s worth 
a mint o’ money. For twenty years Simmie’s 
been sayin’ we ought to put it in the bank, 
but he ain't got round to it yet.” 

Massive in its old-time setting, the ring 
lay heavy in Dilsey’s palm. “Who did it 
belong to?’ she asked ungrammatically. 

“Simmie’s grandma. Your grandma, too, 
a long time back. They say she was the only 
one in the family ever had any looks. A 
proud woman and a dressy one. Try it on, 
Dilsey. Some day it'll be coming to you. 
Simmie mentioned it for you in his will. He 
favors you because you take after his people, 
long and ganglin.’”” Aunt Mattie adored 
her husband, but she “held with keepin’ 
men-folks low,” and her disparagement 
often stretched itself to include Uncle Sim- 
mie’s niece. 

Dilsey was used to it. “For me? Oh, I 
can't believe it! How sweet of him! Wasn't 
that like Uncle Simmie?” In delight, she 
slipped the ring on her finger. Then, sober- 
ing, she drew it off and laid it back in the 
box. ‘But I hope it won't be mine for 
many years.” 
sighed. ‘Simmie and me are mortal, like the 1Y¥: , ABRAM 
rest o’ folks.” She changed the subject 
abruptly. “I put a couple o’ extra blankets 
on the spare room bed, so you won't sleep 
cold. An’ I'll het up a pair o’ bricks to put 
in the beds after we get home from Hetty's.” 












“I'M GOING WITH YOU,” IN- 

“Well, you never can tell,” Aunt Mattie SISTED AUNT MATTIE BRAVE- 

MIGHT BE 

LAYIN’ DEAD OR SOMETHIN’ 
FOR ALL WE KNOW” 


Dilsey raised her head suddenly. ‘What is it that smells 
so perfectly delicious ?"’ she questioned. 

From her seat on the side of the bed, her aunt started up 
at the words. She raised her short nose and sniffed. ‘Smells?’ 
she cried, rolling to her feet. ‘‘My land, you'd have thought 
I could've smelt it myself! It’s my cake! Burnin’ up!” 
Turning, she hurried into the hall and trundled down the 
back stairs to the kitchen. 

Heedless, as usual, of everything but the present moment, 
Dilsey sprang to follow. With a crash, the velvet box tilted 
from her lap and fell to the floor, its contents spinning over 
the carpet. 

“Oh, my goodness, look what I've done!’” Swooping 
down, Dilsey gathered a handful of Aunt Mattie’s scattered 

belongings and assembled them, with the box, 
on the bureau. “But they're not all here! 
Where on earth is that other plaguey lit- 
tle bottle?” 

Spying the truant, she lay flat on 

her stomach, lunging for the 
Sand from the Desert of 
Sahara under the wide 
double bed, with 
Uncle Simmie’s 

cane. 
“There!” 


Illustrated 
by 
ROBB 
BEEBE 
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she sighed, scrambling up and smoothing down her blue 
jersey school dress. “I guess that’s all. Let me see. Two 
little bottles, the hair brooch, the old silver thimble, the 
souvenir spoon, the picture of Abraham Lincoln, and—oh, 
mercy on us, where's the diamond ring? If I've lost the 
ring, that will be something!” 

A hasty glance around the floor failed to locate the ring, 
and a premonitory chill of apprehension crept over Dilsey. 
This time, not depending on the cane, she crawled under the 
bed herself, and felt over the carpet. She looked under the 
chairs again, dragged the wash-cupboard out from the wall, 
and by main strength even moved the old marble-topped 
walnut bureau. She turned out her pockets and felt down 
her neck, and, in the middle of the floor, shook her skirts. 
But the ring was not to be found. 

‘Aunt Mattie!’ she cried in distress, running to the top 
of the kitchen stairs. “Oh, Aunt Mattie!” 

But Aunt Mattie was too much engrossed with her own 
immediate troubles to notice the anxious hail. She had not 
only burned up her cake, but sadly blackened one of her best 
“block tin” cake pans. Her grumblings from below gave 
Dilsey pause. 

“I won't tell her now, while she’s so upset. 
and look again.” 

She faced about to put her words into effect, but a queru- 
lous voice from the kitchen recalled her. ‘Why don't you 
come and help me, Dilsey? I'm in a reg’lar hokey-pocus 
down here!” 

Descending, abashed, Dilsey found her aunt again at the 
sink. From her determined back, energetic elbow, and the 
clatter of a tin pan, her niece gathered that she was busy with 
scouring powder. 

“I dunno as this'll ever come off,” the old lady scolded 
over her shoulder. “‘I’ll set it to soak and try again when we 
get home. It’s time for us to start now, and I’m nervous as a 
cat! Get a dozen of them sugar jumbles out o’ the crock, 
Dilsey. We'll take jumbles ‘stead o’ cake. And you might 
sort out six o' them turkey eggs from the basket in the hall 
closet. See you don’t break ’em, now!” 

Standing with Dilsey on the back porch beside the frozen 
honeysuckle vine, Aunt Mattie locked the kitchen door and 
put the key in her handbag. “Abram can get in,” she said. 
““He’s got a key.” 

Half a dozen times, as the car snailed its way over the ice 
toward Hetty’s, Dilsey tried to speak about the ring. But it 
seemed to be even harder to make the confession now than 
it had been a half hour ago. The old lady’s thoughts and 
talk still circled about the cake fiasco, and it seemed a pity 
to disturb her still further with what was undoubtedly, 
after all, a very simple matter. Anxiety about the 
ring might ruin her visit at Hetty’s and her zest 
for the delicious supper she had packed with 
such care. Dilsey would wait and tell 
her on the way home! 

If only Uncle Simmie had been 
there! Uncle Simmie always 
understood the other fel- 
low’s predicament. “And 
it isn’t as if the ring 
were lost,’’ Dil- 
sey reassured 


I'll go back 









WITH UNCLE SIMMIE'S CANE SHE 
PULLED FROM UNDER THE BED THE 
SMALL BOTTLE CONTAINING THE 
SAND FROM THE DESERT OF SAHARA 
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herself. “It’s right there in the bedroom, and we can't help 
finding it when we come back.” 

But at Hetty’s, an unhappy thought thrust up its head and 
turned the cherry preserve, of which she was inordinately 
fond, to tastelessness in her mouth. Why hadn't she looked 
in the hall? The ring might have bounced out through the 
open door. And there was Abram. She thought of his 
heavy-treading boots. He would be home before them. His 
room was on the ground floor, opening out of the kitchen, 
but suppose, for some reason, he should come upstairs into 
the upper hall? He would be absolutely certain to step on 
the ring! 

“That child don’t eat enough to keep a bird alive,” Hannah 
remarked disapprovingly, arresting a forkful of ham on its 
way to her own mouth. “No wonder she ain't fatter’n a 
whip-snake!” 


I WAS glad to see Hetty settin’ up,” Aunt Mattie vouch- 
safed, on the way home, tightening her hands in their black 
woolen gloves on the wheel to guide the car over a particu- 
larly slippery spot. ‘She looks purty good. Says she thinks 
she'll be comin’ back by Monday.” 

The night was gorgeous, swimming in moonlight and ut- 
terly still save for the crunching of the wheels. On either 
side of the road, fields rolled away to the horizon, knolls like 
round, frosted cakes, and glittering hollows. Bare branches 
and old snake fences etched themselves black on the snow. 

This drive home from Hetty’s should have been Dilsey’s 
golden opportunity to unburden her thoughts. Her aunt, 
pleased with their visit, was in an affable mood. But still 
Dilsey held back. She was certain now that the ring was on 
the floor in the upper hall. In her mind she could see it 
lying there, winking up at her. The moment they reached 
the house, she would make some excuse to run upstairs ahead 
of Aunt Mattie. With the ring in her hand, it would be easy 





to tell the story as a joke. Without it, the joke element would 
be lacking. 

Uncle Simmie’s white farm buildings, lonely under the 
wide night sky, could be seen for half a mile as the car crept 
down the last long hill. The silvered roof of the tall silo 
caught up the moonbeams and focused them. Hetty and 
Hannah were the nearest neighbors. 

Dilsey drew a deep breath. “‘Isn't it pretty? There's a 
light in the kitchen window. Abram (Cowtinued on page 46) 
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A CHALLENGING PROFESSION 
for the GIRL WHO LIKES GARDENS 





dark blue water of Lake Como; 

on all sides the mountains rose in 
paler shades of blue; a fishing boat 
came slowly up from the south, with 
the afternoon sunlight showing through 
the square sail. On the far shore we 
drew in at the foot of a broad flight of 
marble steps, where a smiling Italian 
boy caught the bow of our boat and 
held it fast while we stepped out. 

The steps led up a hillside to a 
famous villa, the country house built 
for an Italian nobleman in days long 
gone by. It stood white and gleaming 
among the dark trees above us. We 
climbed to it, and a guide led us to a 
terrace across the back of the villa. 
Before us was spread out a garden, a 
garden I shall never forget. The hill- 
side was built in a series of terraces or 
shelves, each outlined by carved balus- 
trades. Among the trees, statues 
stood and urns planted with white, 
trailing flowers. On the topmost ter- 
race, a wall with niches made a back- 
ground for a fountain. The water 
rose sparkling into the air and dropped back into a marble 
basin, to leap down the slope in a series of waterfalls. At the 
foot of this marvelous hillside were two still, flat pools, re- 
flecting it as in a black mirror. 

I knew what I wanted to do for a profession. I wanted 
to go home to America and build fh 0 As we traveled 
north that summer, we saw other gardens. In France they 
were formal and stylish, with stiff little trees. In England 
they were combined with wide lawns, and flower borders 
where the delphiniums were higher than our heads; in cottage 
dooryards, they were riotous beds of flowers of all colors. I 
made crude drawings of the things I saw—a fine gate post; 
the way it joined the wall; the way the straight wall fitted to 
the curve of the hillside; the shapes the different trees made 
against the sky. It was fun. 

Back in America I started to find out about my chosen 
career. I had a friend who was an architect, and I went to 
his office to find him. He was sitting at a drawing board, 
the sleeves of his smock rolled up. Before him was a pile 
of blue prints; on the walls were sketches of houses and 
other buildings; on a table near by was a small model of a 
modern restaurant. He got off his drafting stool and came 
to greet me. Then we went into his library and sat down 
in comfortable chairs. 

“I want to be a landscape architect,” I said. “What do 
I need to know ?” 

My friend laughed. “What don’t you need to know!” he 
said. “Like an architect, a landscape architect has to be a 
jack of all trades, and a master of one.” He went over to his 
bookcase and took out a book. “Here is a definition of land- 
scape acchitecture that Charles W. Eliot, a president of 
Harvard, made. ‘Landscape architecture is primarily a fine 
art; and as such its most important function is to create and 
preserve beauty in the surroundings of human habitations 
and in the broader natural scenery of the country; but it is 


Te rowboat skimmed over the 





By CYNTHIA WILEY 


Landscape architecture is 
a profession that requires 
long preparation, but 
which rewards its follow- 


ers with alifelong, ab- 


tle danger of boredom 


Illustrated by 
L—_§, WENDELL CAMPBELL—— 
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also concerned with promoting the 
comfort, convenience, and health of 
urban populations.’ That shows how 
many things a landscape architect 
does. He may work for a single per- 
son to help him develop the land 
around his house. He would help 
him decide where to put the garden, 
the tennis court, the orchard; tell him 
what trees and plants will grow best; 
and make, with his planning and 
planting, a beautiful place for the 
man and his family to live in. Or the 
landscape architect may work for the 
public, where the parks and play- 
grounds he builds are of use to many 

His lawns and trees, playing 


. , 4 people. 
sorbing interest and lit- helds, bridle paths, nature trails 


through the woods, add pleasure to 
the lives of thousands of persons. He 
works on our national parks, the 
Yosemite, Yellowstone, and others; 
on the forest preserves for soil con- 
servation ; on sanctuaries for the pres- 
ervation of wild life. He is a road 
maker, planning and planting the 
parkways that lead out from our 
cities. He works with housing experts, planning cities of the 
future where open spaces, sunlight, green parks, and play 
fields will make life healthier and happier than in the 
crowded slums of to-day.” 

“Goodness!’’ I exclaimed. 
than I thought.” 

“Yes,” he said, “there are many sides to this job you 
have chosen, and in order to take part in these various 
branches you must learn many things. First you have to learn 
how to look at a piece of land, to see its possibilities and 
how it will serve your purpose. Then you must go back to 
your drawing board and produce on paper a design which 
will show what you want to do with the land, so as to explain 
it to the people for whom you are working and to the work- 
men who will build it. Your design will be based on a sur- 
veyor’s contour map of the levels of the land. And it must 
be an arrangement, workable and beautiful, of the units you 
require—that is, perhaps, garden, lawn, garage court, road. 
You will be the one who directs the working out of the plan; 
and to do this you must understand grading and drainage— 
that is, how to smooth the earth so the rain water will run off 
property, and so that it will look well. You will need to 

now how to slope a road so it will not be too steep for 

safety or comfort. If you are dealing with earth on a hillside, 
as in your Italian garden, you will have to know how to build 
retaining walls to hold it in place. Garden buildings, sum- 
mer houses, pavilions, tool sheds, swimming pools, and 
fountains—you are going to need these and that means a 
knowledge of architecture. Frequently you will work with 
an architect and he will do some of this work, but often you 
will have to make the design and working drawings yourself.” 

“It gets more and more interesting,” I said. “But one thing 
surprises me—you have not even mentioned plants.” 

“No,” he said, “that’s right. I've been talking about the 
bones of the thing. The earth, the plan, the architectural 





“There’s a lot more to this 
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THE LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT MAY WORK FOR THE PUBLIC, GIV- 
ING PLEASURE TO THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE BY BUILDING PARKS 
AND PLAYGROUNDS, AND PLANNING AND PLANTING PARKWAYS 


units, these are the bones. When people think of landscape 
architecture, they usually think of the plants and flowers first, 
but in designing they come into the work last. The thing to 
say about them is this: Know them. Know them uf hill and 
down dale, know their names, Latin and English, know how 
they grow. Some grow tall and light and feathery like the 
locust tree; some grow stiff and compact and tall, like the 
Colorado blue spruce; some grow wide like the white mass of 
Spirea vanhoutteit. Flowers are the same way: Some are 
— like the foxglove; some are tidy little mounds of laven- 

er, like the dwarf asters. Some plants like moisture, some 
shade, some sun, some sand, some clay. You have to know 
all that, and what color they are when they bloom, which ones 
grow naturally together. You have to know how to feed and 
prune them, how to protect them from winter winds and 
summer caterpillars. And you have to know all this until it 
is as easy for you as breathing.” 

“Is that all?” I asked, trying to be funny. 

“No indeed,” he said, entirely serious. “There is the busi- 
ness side. You will be an executive, you will hire contractors, 
workmen, to carry out your plans. You must see that they are 
good at their jobs, and that they charge a fair price. You 
will be responsible to your client for their work, and to them 
for just treatment from the client. You will buy plant mate- 
rials from nurseries, you will keep accounts. Sometimes you 
will run an office of your own, and hire other designers and 
draftsmen to help you.” He paused for a minute, and then 
said, ““That does cover the field, I think, though perhaps we 
should include writi:g articles and lecturing, too.” 

He leaned back in his chair and looked at me. ‘What I'd 
like to do now is to ask you a few questions, to see what 
capacities you have to help you on your way. Are you 
healthy ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I am healthy.” 

“Good. Architectural school is no bed of roses. Often 
you will work night after night until twelve, and be back at 
your drawing board the next day at nine. As you near the 
time when a big problem is due, you will work all night 
probably. Your frantic fellow students will work, too; they 
will get in your way, spill paint, smoke until the room is 
stuffy beyond belief; some one will turn on the radio or 
phonograph while you are trying to concentrate. And all the 
time you will go on working at your own problem. It takes a 
strong constitution to survive. Once you are out in practice, 
there will be the spring and fall rushes. Early in March, work 
will start crowding up. In the office, = drawn during the 
winter must be perfected. In the field, you must see to the 
planting in one garden, to a stone wall in another, to a swim- 
ming pool construction in another. All these jobs will be 
miles apart in the country. You will stand around and be 
rained on and snowed on; you will scramble over stony 
meadows, and through mud and brambles. You will eat 
dozens of Swiss-on-rye sandwiches, and feel that a cup of 
coffee is something straight out of paradise. After a strenu- 
ous day, you will get back to your office to find that Mrs. 
Jones's rose bushes never came, and that Mrs. White has de- 
cided to put in her flower garden at once. You then sit up 
half the night to design it. Next morning you go out to meet 
a load of plants from the nursery, and then find a messenger 
who tells you that they cannot be obtained until next week. 
You will feel like screaming; for the moment you will hate 
all gardens, all gardeners from Adam and Eve down, but you 
will have to stay calm and pleasant and keep your wits about 

ou. 
‘ He leaned back in his chair. ‘Now, do you like people?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I’ve always liked people.” 

“Well, that’s lucky,” he went on, “because you're going 
to see a great deal of thein. And, what is more, you are going 
to have to understand them and their problems. You can’t do 
that unless you just naturally like poner When you work 
on a job for a family, you have to listen to what each member 
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wants. Mrs. Smith likes a flower garden; Mr. Smith and the 
children need a croquet lawn—and how are you going to 
hide the garbage sal and make it easy for the maid to get 
to the clothes poles? It’s up to you to make an arrangement 
of these units that will serve the Smiths well, and that will be 
beautiful into the bargain. You'll have to imagine how the 
Smiths walk around their place, which door they use most, 
so as to get your garden walks in the right place. You'll 
have to look into the future and arrange a place for a summer 
house, for the time when the children grow up and want a 
place to entertain their friends. 

“It is necessary for you to understand the architect's point 
of view. Sometimes you will work with him from the start, and 
together decide where a new house should go on a lot, and 
sometimes you will come on the job after the house has been 
finished. But, in either case, the architect has a definite con- 
ception in mind, and your work must harmonize with his, 
and enhance it. 

“There is the contractor, also, his workmen, and the gar- 
deners. They will all have a lot of ideas you didn’t expect. 
Some of these ideas will be good ones, and you can learn 
things from these men that you'll never get in any other way, 
but you must be able to explain your plans to them, too, so 
that they will understand them and carry them out the way 
you want them. 


I CAN ask you a lot of quick questions that will show you 
how many of your enthusiasms and aptitudes will be of 
use to you. When you were a child, did you love to build 
castles in the sand, with gardens, roads, moats, and lakes? 
Did you have a real garden of your own, that you dug up in 
spring and worried over, furious at the weeds and thrilled 
over the radishes? Do you like to draw or paint? Do you 
like bright colors? Do you ever go to picture galleries, to 
see what the painters are doing? Have you ever made a 
bowl, or vase, or figure of man or beast out of clay? Have 
you traveled? Do you like buildings and the different ways 
they are made? Do you like the shapes of things? Do you 
use a camera? Have you a sense of rhythm? Do you play 
the piano? Do you like to dance? 

“Perhaps you think these things haven’t much to do with 
making gardens, but it seems to be true that any enjoyment 
and skill you get out of doing something you like carries over 
into whatever form of art you are working at. It shows 
through whatever you do, and makes it your work, your 
special contribution to the sum of work in your line.” 

He looked at me rather thoughtfully. “Well, what do you 
think of it?” he said. 

I felt pretty thoughtful myself. “I think it sounds like a 
lifetime job,” I answered. ‘I had no idea what I'd gotten 
into. But it is the thing I like, and I believe I'd never get 
bored with it. And now, how do I begin? All my life I've 
dug in the garden. I know about flowers and how to hoe 
corn and kill rose bugs, but I've never done much drawing.” 

“The way to begin is to study. There are graduate schools 
that give a three-year course following college. Some colleges 
give a five-year major, with a degree in landscape architecture. 
There are some schools of landscape architecture that do not 
require a college degree for entrance, if they find a student 
has special qualifications for the work. Some colleges offer 
enough courses in landscape architecture to make up for the 
first year of a graduate school, thus cutting down the time of 
training. 

“In all these schools, the first part of the work is the same 
for both architects and landscape architects. With T-square, 
drawing board, triangles, ad wm, you all learn archi- 
tectural drafting. You study sketching, so as to be able to 
show your future clients what you have in mind; life drawing 
to train your eye; mathematics, perspective drawing, building 
construction, and materials. Then the classes divide, and the 
landscapers study plant materials (Continued on page 35) 











IT IS NECESSARY FOR YOU TO UNDERSTAND THE ARCHITECT'S 
POINT OF VIEW. HE HAS, OF COURSE, A DEFINITE CONCEPTION 
IN MIND AND YOUR WORK MUST HARMONIZE WITH HIS PLANS 








DUST IN THE WIND 


By NEOLA TRACY LANE 





SHE ROLLED OVER FLAT ON HER STOM- 
ACH, ANCHORING HER FEET AROUND A 
SOAPWEED. “CAN YOU REACH ME ?’’SHE 
CALLED TO KEITH IN THE GLOOM BELOW 









When Keith Wayne came to visit on the 
ranch, Jane thought him pretty much of a dunder- 
head until a crisis in a dust storm revealed his worth 


ANE picked up another nail, placed pail, sorry when he came down the old road too fast and 
it on the board Keith Wayne was smashed a wheel off the car, sorry when he left the corral 
steadying against the corral fence, and gate open and Pop's saddle horse, Bonnie, got out. Pop was 
hammered fiercely. She said between just ready to ride Bonnie to town, but the mare could go 
whacks, “Sleepy is the meanest, most aggra- farther and hide better than any other horse on the place. It 


vating mule that ever lived!” had taken all day to catch her. Jane wished Keith would go 

Keith looked around at the mule, now standing so meekly up to the house and whittle on those crazy sticks, the way he 

at the upper end of the corral. His head was down, his tail was always doing, instead of trying to help her nail up the 
was down, his eyes half-closed. “You mean he did this?” —_ fence. 

Jane nodded, picked up another nail, and began whacking Sometimes she wondered why Pop's old schoolmate, Dr. 


afresh. “He looks meek enough, but before you're through Wayne, had had to wish his son, Keith, on the Meltons for 
with your visit you'll know a lot more about mules than you half the summer. Keith knew nothing about ranching. He 
do now. He'd kick out the side of the barn or the fence for wanted to be a surgeon, and his chief topics of conversation 


no reason at all, except maybe to exercise his hind legs.” were blood and bones and X-rays. 

“And now the corral won't keep the sheep in,” observed “Maybe I can finish mending the fence. Want me to?” 
Keith. he offered now. 

“You mean it won't keep the coyotes out.” “Tl nail it,” she answered shortly and picked up the 


Keith shifted his weight from one foot to the other just as hammer, gritting her teeth against the sharp pains that 
Jane started on another nail. The board slipped, and the stabbed her thumb with each beat of her heart. 


hammer came down on the edge of her thumb. A clear “Y00-hoo,” brought Jane to her feet and jerked her 
“Owooo,” she moaned, sitting back on her heels and suck- head toward the sprawling white ranch house that settled 
ing her thumb. comfortably against the edge of the hill, like a lady in a full 
“T'm sorry.” white skirt making a curtsy. She dropped the hammer and 


Sorry! He'd been sorry when he kicked over the milk trotted back to the house. 
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Her mother met her at the back door with a pail in her 
hand. “Old Ben forgot his lunch, Jane.” Old Ben was the 
sheep herder. 

Jane's glance went swiftly to the corral. It was empty ex- 
cept for the mule and Polkadot, and Polkadot was almost as 
temperamental as Sleepy. She would have to ride Polkadot 
nevertheless. 

To-day was no exception. Polkadot did not take kindly to 
the bridle. He jerked his head sidewise and struck out with 
his forefeet. Each time she attempted to put the bit in his 
mouth, he shied away and began a new and exciting—to him 
—race about the corral. His hooves danced in the thick dust. 
His mane and tail plumed out as he galloped out of her reach. 

Finally Jane cornered him, slipped the bridle over his 
head, and was just ready to force the bit into his mouth when 
Keith decided to come to her assistance. The gate squeaked 
open. Polkadot jerked his head from the bridle, sidestepped, 
lashed forward with his forefeet, and was gone. He galloped 
down the road past the house, through the open yard gate, 
and toward the unfenced pastures. 

Keith's mouth was unbecomingly open. He shut the gate, 
saying only, “I’m sorry.” 

Jane turned away angrily and flung the bridle over Sleepy’s 
head. Sleepy opened one eye and closed it again. Jane picked 
up the saddle and threw it over the rough back. She tightened 
the cinch and mounted. Her heels kicked the mule’s flanks. 

Keith opened the gate again and waited for her to ride 
through. “I'll finish the fence while you're gone,” he called 
up to her. 

Fine job it would be, thought Jane, but she only nodded. 
He'd probably use safety pins or carpet tacks! 

Mrs. Melton stood by the yard gate and handed up the 
pail as her daughter rode by. Jane hooked the pail over the 
saddlehorn beside the lasso. She cut across the prairie in the 
direction she had seen Ben and the sheep going early that 
morning. 

But Sleepy would not be hurried. He scuffed solemnly 
along in spite of Jane’s heels in his flanks, and the reins she 
smacked across his rump. Dust came in little puffs from 
under his heels, almost like smoke rings from Pop's pipe, 
she thought. 

It was a dusty year. A dry year. Dust storms had black- 
ened the air, then had settled over the land until, in some 
places, the vegetation was entirely covered. The sheep had 
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required more and more grazing land. There was plenty of 


it, such as it was. The ranch, ten thousand acres of it, 
sprawled across a slice of southeastern Colorado. It rose 
and dipped like a vast sea of brown-green waves. To her left 
a dry canyon, ten to fifteen feet deep, cut diagonally across a 
hundred acres. It reminded Jane of a cake that had baked 
too rapidly and had split open in a long crack. The Breaks, 
this fissure was called. 

The Breaks was one of the higher parts of the ranch, and 
Jane rode along the edge, keeping an eye out for Ben and 
the sheep. Now and then she glanced down into the fissure, 
noting places where the earth had slid in and formed walled- 
in little rooms. 

“Sleepy,” she complained, “can't you get a move on you, 
just this once?’’ She gave an extra hard smack with the reins 
and kicked the mule with all her might. But Sleepy’s tough 
hide resisted her attack, and he went forward at his own pace. 


A MILE from the house Jane spotted a herd of antelopes 
grazing on the far side of the Breaks, to the north. 
They were on a slope that showed spots of green where the 
few rains had washed away the dust and given new life to 
the struggling grass. The light spots of the antelopes’ slender 
rumps were toward her. This meant Ben must be down the 
other way. For the wind was from the southwest, and the 
antelopes would have scented the sheep if they had been 
south of them. 

She turned Sleepy to the right. Downhill the mule con- 
descended to trot a little, but he slowed again as he reached 
a level. Well, there wasn’t anything she could do about it. 
She ought to be thankful, she supposed, that he didn’t stop 
somewhere and simply refuse to go any farther. After all, 
a late lunch was better than no lunch at all. 

In less than half an hour she saw the herd of sheep dotting 
the sun-warmed slopes near Sandy Creek. Old Ben squatted 
on the ground, his staff clenched before him as a sort of prop. 
The sheep and lambs stayed close together to graze, and they 
turned their heads to look interestedly at her as she rode down 
the slope. 

On the left flank of the herd, old Shep lay with his nose 
on his forepaws, his bright eyes on the sheep. On this side, 
Yip stood guard, his white plume of tail wagging her a wel- 
come, his white-and-brown body alert, his white ears pricked 
to attention. When she came nearer, Yip turned and ran 
alongside of Sleepy. 

“Brought your lunch, Ben,” she called. 
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noel i a hand behind an ear. “You what?” he 
shouted at her. ' ° 
Brought your lunch, LUNCH.” Illustrated by MONTE CREWS 

“Bunch? Bunch of what?” 

Jane waved the pail at him, and a smile cracked the leather 
of the old man’s face about eyes and mouth. ‘Oh, grub,” 
he said and reached a hand. 

Jane leaped down and Yip bounded up to her. She rubbed 
his head and scratched him under the ears. None of the 
family had thought Yip would amount to much. About all 
he did, when he was a puppy, was to fill his round stomach 
and yip, yip, yip about the house like a lost soul. But he had 
grown into a beautiful dog, the best sheep dog they had ever 
had. She was glad on stormy days when the sheep couldn't 
be taken out of the pen. Then Yip would lie before the 
kitchen stove, his soft body covering, as Mom said, ‘‘the best 
heat in the room.” 

On the way home Jane glanced back toward the slope 
where she had seen the antelopes. But they were gone now. 
The valley was a huge gray shadow as a cloud ~—_ over 
the sun, though the horizon lay bright and blue all about her. 

“I've finished the fence,” Keith told her proudly as she 
rode into the yard. 

“That's fine,” said Jane, wondering if the board would 
hold up until she could put a few more nails into it. 

But she hadn't time to look at the fence, for her mother 
was waving a hand to her. “Come help me with the incu- “BROUGHT YOUR LUNCH, 
bator,”” she called, as Jane, after uncinching the saddle, left BEN,” SHE CALLED. BEN 







































Keith to wrestle with the unsaddling of the mule. CUPPED Dab HAND wecmsene~ “eam 
“Hatching ?” she asked. “HR SHOUTED AT HER.  Semape ° 
Mrs. Melton nodded. “Looks like a good hatch, too. aa 


Here, you put the chicks into 
the brooder as I hand them to 
you.” 

It took them hours to look aft- - 7/ 
er the chicks, with a snatched ' ee i 
lunch in the meantime. Keith 
looked on interestedly at the 
marvels of nature and science 
combined. Chickens chipping 
their way out of the shells before 
his very eyes, cheeping weakly 
or (Continued on page 43) 
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“THE PLAY'S THE THING!” 
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ERNEST 


HO doesn’t love a show! Practically 
everyone does, whether it be a circus, 
a parade, a pageant, a masquerade, or 


a play behind the footlights of a theater. And 
it is even more fun to participate than to be a 
spectator. 

Maybe you've said to yourself, “I’m not go- 
ing to try out for the school play. I can’t act.” 
But don't let that bother you. There are ever so 
many things beside acting that are important when you decide 
to put on a play. There's the play to be chosen; costumes 
and props to be assembled; scenery to be designed and con- 
structed; rehearsals to be scheduled; coaching to be arranged ; 
publicity to be sent out; tickets to be sold. Putting on a 
play can call forth every sort of talent and ability from any 
group of girls. Teamwork is essential. Without it, the finest 
individual effort is wasted; with it, everything each member 
of the group gives comes back a hundredfold, and the head- 
aches and backaches are all forgotten on the night of the 
show. The scenery that fell down, the missed lines, the seat 
sold twice by mistake, make the persons responsible all the 
more eager to rectify these errors in the next performance. 

Let's suppose that your class, or your troop, is going to put 
on a play. You haven't decided what play yet, or when, ex- 
actly; you just know that it seems like a good idea. What 
do you do first? The answer is—you must organize your- 
selves into a group. Without organization, you're apt to run 
around in circles, doing needless work and forgetting some 
of the important things. So call a meeting, and elect one of 
your members president. 

The president will have a finger in every pie, offering help 
when and where needed—but she must be careful not to 
interfere with the duties and initiative of her lieutenants. 
She will try to see that everything runs smoothly, and the 
others will look to her when difficulties arise. 

Other and necessary officers are a business manager, a 
secretary, a technical director, and a stage manager. These 
four, with the president, will form a “board of control,” a 
handy committee for your play-producing enterprise. To- 
gether, they can decide whom to appoint as chairmen of 
committees in charge of play selection, publicity, entertain- 
ment, casting, lighting, properties, and membership. 

By this time, if your officers are all appointed, they will be 
clamoring to know just what their duties are. It is well to 
assign one or more definite phases of activity to each person; 
then you can feel sure that everything will be done. 

The business manager will make arrangements for the 
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theater. She will collect membership dues after 
you have decided how much they shall be. 
(Let the amount be nominal, not over twenty- 
five or fifty cents, enough to give the members 
a feeling of responsibility, yet not too much to 
limit your membership. The dues are needed 
to take care of first expenses.) She keeps the 
accounts, pays all the bills, makes up the 
budget, has charge of the box office, printing 
of tickets, programs, posters, etc. 

The secretary deals with all correspondence—which in- 
cludes writing for lists of plays. She sends out notices; keeps 
the mailing list; keeps minutes of all important meetings; 
and, if she has time, she helps write the publicity and assists 
the business manager in preparing copy for the printed 
programs. 

The technical director, broadly speaking, is in charge of the 
appearance of the show, its mood, shape, and color. She 
directs the stage crew in the making of scenery, and the shift- 
ing and storing of it. She will supervise the lighting, choose 
or pass upon the a and arrange them in ac- 
cordance with the stage design for the play. You can see that 
it will be wise to choose some girl with artistic talent for this 
job, someone who can have a share in designing the scenery, 
as well as in the practical direction of the stage crew. 

The stage manager is the big boss behind the curtain when 
the show is actually on, responsible for all phases of the act- 
ing of the show. Her duties include ringing the curtain up 
or down, seeing that the stage is correctly set, that the actors 
are all ready and in their positions, that all hand properties 
are ready for their use. During the rehearsals, she will hold 
the “book” and prompt, and will give the cues for light 
changes, off-stage noises, and other effects needed in the 
action. 

Now that your five officers have been elected and every one 
of them knows her job, it is time to think about committees. 
Committees are the interest-making feature of any dramatic 
group, for, as they are formed, their members become inter- 
caud on enthusiastic about individual responsibilities. 

With everyone having a definite job to a all of the work 
will not be loaded on a few pairs of willing shoulders. There 
will be fewer chores, and more fun for all. In addition, the 
box office will benefit because the parents and friends of each 
member of the group will be more likely to support the show. 
So let's assign eyery girl to a job on one committee or another. 

Since “the play's the thing,” your board of control will 
probably want to appoint the chairman of the play-selection 





committee first. She will choose the rest of her committee so 
that they will represent a cross section of membership opinion 
in their individual reactions to the plays they will read. There 
are suitable plays for every group of actors, and it should not 
be too hard to find one to your liking. Your local librarian 
has undoubtedly many that you may borrow and look over. 
She will be glad to show you what she has, and to advise you 
where to get others. Descriptive lists of plays can also be 
obtained from The National Playground Association, Girls 
Scouts, Inc., and from various well-known publishing houses. 
To make a wise selection, it may be necessary to read many 
plays. You will, of course, have to study the scripts in re- 
lation to your own talents, resources, and equipment. 

After your play has been selected, permission to use it must 
be obtained from ‘the owner of the copyright, and it is some- 
times necessary to pay a royalty fee. Somewhere in the pub- 
lished copy of the play you will find a publisher's statement 
which will tell you just what is required before permission 
to use the play is granted. 

Other committees to be appointed by the board are pub- 
licity, entertainment, casting, lighting, properties, and mem- 
bership. 

Publicity is important. Whenever the local newspapers 
will print a story about your coming production, it will be the 
duty of the publicity chairman to give the proper information 
to the editor of the paper. It will be her duty to write some 
advance news stories about the play, and to see that reviewers 
are sent tickets and reminded of the date for the performance. 

When you appoint your entertainment chairman, choose a 
girl who has a gracious manner and is a good hostess. She 
will have to select and train a group of girls to be ushers and 
to give out the programs as they show the audience to seats. 
If, during long rehearsals or periods of work, the members 
want some light refreshment, the entertainment chairman is 
called upon to see that such a snack is provided. One of her 
pleasantest duties comes at the conclusion of the show. As- 
suming that it has been a big success and that the cast and 
every member of the group want to celebrate, she arranges for 
a get-together, a supper party, or some other festive doing 
that will appeal to all. 

The girl in charge of casting has the important task of de- 
ciding, after try-outs, who will be cast as the hero and heroine. 
She will help the director fill all the parts needed in the play. 
The final word is, and must be, in the hands of the director, 
for she will have to work with the actors themselves and she 
must be satisfied, herself, that the actors are cast correctly, 
and that she can produce the play with the talent available. 

In a group of young people, plays do not have to be limited 
to the age of the group. The theater is a world of make- 
believe, and it is folly to conceive it otherwise. With the right 
play, scenery, and costumes, a young girl of fifteen can por- 
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tray a very convincing dowager, a decrepit grandmother, or 
any number of other characters. On Broadway, with a whole 
world of actors to choose from, type casting (selecting a per- 
son because he naturally looks and acts like the character in 
question) is much in sway, but you will be limited to the 
members of your own group, and you will have to forego 
realism and go in for acting character parts in a great be 
way. It will be heaps more fun. 

The girl in charge of lighting will have a big job. If she 
does not have sufficient electrical knowledge herself, her 
responsibility will be to get help and advice from some out- 
side expert, for lighting involves the adjustment of ‘ ‘spots, 

“foots,” and electrical connections, as well as running the 
switchboard. In some plays, the script calls for the dimming 
of the lights at certain places, black outs, and other lighting , 
tricks. 

The properties chairman will have a large or small job, de- 
pending on the play. She will have charge of all the borrow- 
ing of fans, furniture, musical instruments, etc., in fact any- 
thing to sit on, or act with. She must be able to produce 
anything needed, either by borrowing it, or getting it made 
to certain specifications. 


Kifer membership chairman has a very important, though 
not too arduous job. To organize a group and put on a 
play, you must have members, and the membership chairman 
will have to stir up enthusiasm and bring them in. Then 
she must make sure that each member is assigned to some 
activity. 

You have probably been wondering all this time whom you 
will get to direct your play. The director, as you realize, of 
course, is quite the most important person in the production, 
and should be chosen with great care and deliberation. There 
are many college women who have had experience in dra- 
matics who might be persuaded to help you. Or perhaps you 
have an elocution teacher, or instructor in dramatics, in your 
school who might enjoy the opportunity of working with you. 
If, as a group, you are looking forward to putting on more 
than one play, it would be a good plan to choose a permanent 
director who can bring out the capabilities of the group over 
a period of time. Whomever you choose, support her with 
your best efforts. 

The production of the play is very much in the control of 
the director. The many parts of a play must be brought into 
balance by one mind. Like the conductor of a symphony 
orchestra, the director of a play controls the tempo, mood, and 
interpretation of the author's original script. The published 
play contains all the necessary directions for staging, but the 
director must interpret these as well as she can with the re- 
sources at her disposal. The script is a broad framework 

carrying the essence of the original (Continued on page 36) 


LITTLE THEATER GROUPS 
FREQUENTLY CONVERT AN 
OLD BARN TO THEIR USE 
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MyBrother and I Stand in the Dark 


B) ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
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I lean my head against the wood 

Of my mighty elm which stood 

Before I was as much as a thought, 
And will be standing when I am not. 
The wide-hung branches of the tree 
Make a small world over me; 

The stars, high millions of miles above, 
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Go over scornfully—but love 
Covers me from their cold scorn 
And makes me glad that I was born. 
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My brother and I stand in the dark, 
Side by side, and if I hark 

I can hear him praising deep 

The race of men and trees who keep 
Coming up from the senseless turf— 
And who, some day, will warm the surf 
Of the farthest stars with great 
Brotherhood, and break the gate 
Beyond the stars, and find there room 
For limbs and leaves to lift and bloom 
Beyond the reach of day and night, 
With law of living for their light. 
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MIDGE, WITH HER TEN-GALLON HAT PUSHED BACK ON HER HEAD, SIGNIFIED HER DELIGHT IN THE HORSE SHE HAD CHOSEN 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE 


IDGE, look at this!’ Sprat, Midge’s dearest chum in 
M Duncan Hall, planted a letter with the red-engraved 

heading, Maverick Ranch, on top of her French 
grammar. ‘My brother and sister-in-law want us to spend 
part of our spring vacation, from Monday until Friday, with 
them at their brand new Eastern dude ranch. Will that be 
fun, or will it be fun?” 

“Fun for you, honey child.’” Midge hooked her leg over 
the arm of the desk chair and dangled a none-too-clean saddle 
shoe dejectedly. ‘But I'm not asking my paw and maw to 
finance me to an expensive—”’ 

“Expensive nothing,” interrupted Sprat. “It’s a bid, free 
for nothing. We're to give the house a gay and festive air 
to impress any prospective guests who may drop in.” 

— Brunswick, how grand!" Midge flung her arms up 
over her head and waved them wildly. 

‘Fourteen Western horses for us to help exercise.” 
“Better and better! I haven't been on a horse since I went 


to camp, but do I love em!” Midge sprang to her feet, un- 
able to contain so much happiness sitting down. 

“They have three genuine, imported cowboys, an indoor 
tennis court, an outdoor swimming pool—if you like iq 
breezes—and a Southern chef they're anxious to put through 
his paces. Read the letter.” 

~ whose given name, Jacqueline, had first been shott- 
ened into Jack and recently into its present corruption, 
dropped her long, thin length on the couch and waited. 

“But, Sprat, your brother says you're to invite two pretty 
girls.’” Midge tapped the paper and frowned. 

“I know. That's what bothers me. I'd ask Mary Hunter, 
but she’s almost as homely as I am, and I don’t dare sting him 
with two such ugly mugs.” 

“Three,” corrected Midge. “I’m no prize beauty.” 

“Why, Midge, of course you’re pretty, much prettier than 
you realize.” Sprat sat up in protest. “Your hair has lovely 
bronze high lights and a natural curl, and you have good color 
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Spring vacation at a dude ranch appealed to Midge, but 
Adele, fearing she might be bored, arranged a secret code 
so that her mother could telegraph for her to come home 





and I love your eyes. 
If you were a skinny 
scarecrow like me, 
with a big nose and 
unmanageable locks 
and—” 

“Sprat, honestly, 
I'm not saying this 
because I'm fond of 
you, but to me you're 
better looking than 
Norma Shearer and 
Myrna Loy rolled to- 
gether,’’ insisted 
Midge. 

‘““Maybe they 
wouldn't be so good 
looking rolled to- 
gether,’ laughed 
Sprat. ‘But to post- 
pone our mutual ad- 
miration party, 
who'll be the third ?” 

“If you really want 
a looker—’ Midge 
hesitated. She didn’t 
want Adele in the 
party and the know!l- 
edge made her feel 
contemptible. 
“There's always my 
sister.” 

“IT thought of 
her.” Sprat smoth- 
ered a sigh. “And 
she would be orna- 
mental.” 

“She owns a swell 
riding habit, too. All 
I have is a pair of 
old jodhpurs and a 
windbreaker.” 

“What more do 
you want ona ranch ? 
Yes, I suppose a 
blonde like Adele would kind of round out our deficiencies.” 
Sprat poked at a cretonne pillow, then added _ brightly, 
“Maybe she’s our best bet anyway. Shell probably fall for 
one of the cowboys and leave us to amuse ourselves.” 

“Maybe,” agreed Midge less hopefully, for she had learned 
in her fifteen years that it was safest never to speculate on 


what Adele would do. 





By MARJORIE 
PARADIS 


DELE, before the mirror in the sitting room at home, in- 
spected her reflection. On her head was perched her 

father's old derby. 

“Could you really make a riding hat out of it, Midge?” 

“IT could, but who wants a derby on a dude ranch?” scoffed 
the younger sister, winding a long thread around the button 
she had just sewed on her brown jodhpurs. 

“I do. It’s a dude ranch, not a roughneck camp, isn’t it ? 
Here, catch, and I'll answer the telephone.” Adele tossed 
the black derby across the room and dashed out to the hall. 
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“Why, Dale Throckmorton, hello!’ she caroled through 
the ‘phone. “I didn’t realize Dartmouth had the same va- 
cation we do.” 

Midge, ripping the ribbon from the derby, sensed trouble 
instantly. 

“T can’t, Dale. I'm off in a few hours for a dude ranch. 
A new, perfectly marvelous place. It’s run by a young 
couple, Paul and Suzette Brunswick—terribly wealthy, they 
are. This is just a hobby. . . . Up in Schuylkill, called the 
Maverick Ranch. Why don’t you come up?... Oh, I like 
the city, too, but this is a change. ... Yes, I'm awfully 
sorry, too. Maybe it won't turn out to be as marvelous as 
I'm led to believe—in which case I'll be tooting home. . . . 
Yes, Dale, call up the house, and Mother'll tell you how 
I like it.” 

Midge stabbed the scissors through the felt crown and 
clipped at it savagely. When her sister returned, she said 
with ire, “If you cut short your visit for a date with Dale, 
I think it'll be the meanest thing! Here you've received a 
most generous invitation—” 

“What's so generous about being used as a guinea pig?” 

“If you feel that way about it, Adele, why did you accept ?” 

“Because I’m ready to take a chance. But what can a 
mere boy of twenty-five know about running a ranch? And 
I wouldn't mind his age so much, if he weren't married. But 
his wife’s younger, and she'll know even less. We may 
starve.” 

“You're always worrying about getting fat.” 
clip of the scissors, the brim fell off the derby. 
it'll hurt their feelings terribly to have you bolt.” 

“I wouldn't be so gauche as to let them know. I'll make 
up a code and, if it’s terrible at the ranch, I'll ‘phone Mother 
to send for me.” 

“AIL I can say is, it’s too bad you were ever invited.” Midge 
clamped the brim, like a halo, on Adele's spun gold curls and 
studied the effect of the lowered crown. 

“My dear child, don’t get so excited. 
placated the older sister. 

“Well, you don’t sound so,” grunted Midge, slightly molli- 
fied. ‘Now get me the adhesive plaster.” 

Only when she worked for Adele could she order her about 
like this, and she enjoyed it so much she forgot her annoy- 
ance and was singing lustily when Adele returned, 

“*Then three cheers for the red, white, and blue!” 

“That's a good beginning for my code—red, white, and 
blue,” commented Adele, handing over the spool of adhesive 
tape; and while Midge skillfully plastered the brim and 
crown of the hat together, her sister, at the kneehole desk, 
made notations on a scratch pad. 

“There,” she announced, “that fixes it up. Red, Good. 
White, Medium. Blue, N.G. If I ‘phone Mother to send 
me my blue dress, it will mean the dude ranch is a dud 
ranch—and for her to telegraph me to come home.” She 
nodded in satisfaction at her notation and tore off the page. 
“T'll be back in a sec, darling, to try on the hat. I just want 
to explain this code to Mother.” 


With a final 
“Naturally 


I'm charmed to go,” 


The Maverick Ranch had once been the estate of James Jay 
Volk, nationally known architect, and the long, low house, 
with its fan-shaped transom and diamond-paned windows, 
bore a closer resemblance to Longfellow’s Wayside Inn than 
to any Western camp. 

A broad lawn extended to a stream, dammed to form a 
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grassy-banked swimming pool; beyond was the two-acre cor- 
ral where the rodeos would be held, while, further still, 
wooded hills cut off the horizon. 

Suzette Brunswick, Sprat’s sister-in-law, who had driven 
them from the station in a new suburban emblazoned in bold 
red letters, Maverick Ranch, smiled pridefully at the girls’ 
enthusiasm. Nearly a decade older than Sprat, she scarcely 
came to her shoulder, and with her slick, boyish bob, her 
chaps and red plaid shirt, she looked like a little boy playing 
Wild West. Money inherited from her grandfather, a Mon- 
tana cattleman, had financed the dude ranch venture, and 
Suzette’s narrow shoulders carried a surprisingly good busi- 
ness head. 

Paul, dressed exactly like his wife with the addition of a 
ten-gallon hat, carried their luggage to the master bedroom. 
Once this spacious apartment had been graced with a canopied 
bed, lately transferred to a New York museum, but now it 
contained four double-decker bunks, covered with gay red- 





DALE COULD NOT SEE THE TRAG- 
IC LOOK IN MIDGE’S EYES AS 
SHE LISTENED TO HER FATHER. 
HER VOICE REMAINED BUOYANT 
AS SHE SAID, “I'LL COME HOME, 
DAD. I'LL COME TONIGHT” 
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and-white candlewick spreads, and separated from each other 
by two little maple chests of drawers. 

Midge and Sprat turned the contents of their bags into their 
respective drawers and, plunging into their jodhpurs, dashed 
off to the office to buy themselves ten-gallon hats like Paul's. 

Adele joined them, very Central Parkish in her black whip- 
cord habit and reconditioned derby, but there was envy in her 
glance as she looked at the girls, their enormous gray felt hats 
held secure by chin elastics. ‘You dear, silly children!” 

‘All I need is a lasso to round up the herd,”’ boasted Midge. 

The office had been partitioned from one end of the ten- 
car garage, and Paul showed them the rest of the building, 
now turned into a huge play room. The concrete floor had 
been marked for a tennis court; a ping-pong table stood in 
one of the bay windows, and in the other an upright piano 
painted red and black. Even the keys had been lacquered red. 

“We'll have our dances here,” explained Paul. “A.G., our 
head cowboy, bangs out beautiful swing. Or if we need him 
for dancing, there's the phonograph. 
We'll also have tennis tournaments and 
badminton and ping-pong.” 

A.G. came in, a big, loose-jointed man 
well past forty, with a pock-marked face 
and a drawl. He, in turn, leading them to 
the stables, introduced them to all four- 
teen horses and let them make their own 
selections. 

Midge chose Dizzyhead, a brown mare 
with a white star on her forehead, and 
A.G. produced dingy lumps of sugar with 
which he permitted them to bribe their 
mounts. 

They rode until six, most of the time 
cantering single file through the narrow 
wood road that wound around the hill. 
Sitting in the comfortable Western saddle, 
Midge pushed back her ten-gallon hat 
so that it circled her head in a vast aura, 
and, every muscle relaxed, gave herself up 
to the rhythmic motion of the horse's 
body. With deep inhalations she breathed 
the fragrance of the soft, powdered leaves 
kicked up by horses’ hoofs, the acrid 
smell of leather, and the pungent odor of 
horseflesh. Despite bare branches, she 
noted signs of spring: the gray had gone 
out of the bark and a sage-green tinted 
the trunks; every now and then she 
glimpsed a snowdrop protruding its white- 
ness through the dead leaves. 

If, according to Adele’s code, red was 
good, this must be scarlet! 

They came home to a dinner of South- 
ern fried chicken, waffles, and pie a la 
mode. A.G., at Paul's insistence, ate with 
them and regaled them with an endless 
number of droll Western adventures, 
which, he insisted, had all happened to 
him, although Midge had read one or two 
in Bret Harte’s stories. 

After dinner Midge and Sprat chal- 
lenged Adele and Suzette to badminton, 
but by nine o'clock overworked muscles 
cried out for bed. 

“Oh, it’s all simply too grand,” ex- 
claimed Midge, sitting on her bunk and 
kicking off her boots. ‘And three and a 
half days left!” 

“It is sort of fun,” agreed Sprat with 
the modesty of a hostess. 

“Sort of!’ (Continued on page 49) 
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WINTER 
COTTAGE 
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CAROL RYRIE BRINK 


Minty keeps to her- 
self her suspicions 
of the two strangers, 
but—in the course 
of snowbound days— 
her first distrust of 


them turns to liking 


PART SEVEN 


Mee awoke the next morning 
with the secret of the two 
strangers still heavy on her 
heart. She could hear Joe whistling 
softly to himself as he built the fires, 
and Pop was already rattling pans in 
the kitchen. The room in which she 
and Eggs slept was cold and so dark that she wondered if 
Joe and Pop had mistaken the time, and then she saw that 
half of the windowpane was banked with snow and that the 
heavy flakes had not stopped falling. Shivering in this cold 
half-light, she began to pull on her clothes. Her teeth 
knocked together as she dressed, partly because of the intense 
cold, and partly because she felt that they were entertaining 
desperadoes and she didn’t know what to do about it. She 
thought of the reward which was offered, and she said to 
herself grimly, “That would be one way of paying Marcia. 
We wouldn’t have to worry about contests any more. If I 
could reach the sheriff of Scandian Corners—’’ At the 
thought she almost heard the sheriff's handcuffs click with 
that cold, metallic sound like breaking icicles. 

“Gee, Minty,” yawned Eggs, from the warmth of the bed, 
“it sure must be cold. You're shivering like a shimmy dancer 
at the fair.” 

“You stay in, honey, until the house gets warm,” advised 
Minty. “I've got to have a word with Pop before Mr. Smith 
gets out.” 

But when she reached the kitchen, Mr. Smith was already 
there, and Pop was clapping him on the back and asking him 
how he had slept. 

“Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care’—that's 
what the poet Shakespeare calls it, Mr. Smith. I hope you 
don’t mind my quoting the poets to you before breakfast, sir, 
but it’s a good way to start the day, I always think. And 
here’s a kettle of snow water just about the right temperature 
for shaving, and after that the finest bowl of oatmeal porridge 
that ever you got outside of, Mr. Smith.” 

“Well, that sounds fine!” said Mr. Smith, holding his 
hands over the glowing cookstove. “You are very kind.” 


“YOU AREN'T FOOLING ME,” SAID MINTY. 
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“I KNOW WHAT YOU ARE” 


The Story So Far 

Minty Sparkes, fifteen, her younger sister, Eglantine— 
called “Eggs” for short—their father, “Pop,” a cheerful busi- 
ness failure, and Buster, the dog, set out from Chicago for 
Minneapolis in a rickety car with a small trailer in tow. This 
is loaded with groceries, all that remains from Pop’s latest 
unsuccessful venture, running a grocery store. In Minne- 
apolis, they expect to live with their Aunt Amy—who makes 
it plain she doesn't want them, having no patience with their 
happy-go-lucky ways and Pop's fondness cS quoting poetry. 

In Wisconsin, the car breaks down near a forest-girdled 
lake where they find a stanchly built cottage, now closed for 
the winter. In a sudden storm, Eggs and Pop pry open a 
window, and they all spend the night, discovering that the 
cottage belongs to the Vincent family, and that they have a 
young daughter, Marcia. Pop makes pancakes ah su p per— 
his only accomplishment; and next day, when he cannot get 
the car going, he decides (without consulting the owners) to 
rent the house for the winter, planning to get the money by 
entering prize contests. After a time he wins a dollar, but 
otherwise he has no luck. Nevertheless, the Sparkes family) 
are all very happy in the borrowed cottage—including Joe 
Boles, a runaway boy who spends the winter with them. Joe 
Says the police are efioe for him to send him home. 

One day Minty visits Mrs. Gustafson, their only neighbor, 
and listens to her radio. A warning about a bank robber and 
his accomplice, who are at large in northern Wisconsin, is 
broadcast; also, the announcement of a prize contest for a 
breakfast recipe using Silver Seal Flour. Unbeknown to 
Pop, Minty submits his pancake recipe in the contest—and 
later remembers the bank robbers when two strangers, a man 
and a girl in boy's clothing, come to the cottage in a blizzard. 
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“I'm just doing what the Vincents would do for you if they 
were here.” 

“The Vincents ?” 

“They're the folks we're renting from,” said Pop. ‘“They 
own this house, but, while they're away, we're bound to make 
their guests as welcome as they would.” 

“That's very nice,” said Mr. Smith. 

Minty, pale and slender in the doorway, looked from one 
to the other. She thought, ‘Pop oughtn’t to talk so much.” 
Then she looked at Mr. Smith’s hands, stretched to the fire, 
ond she thought, “‘It’s true all right! His hands don’t match 
his woodsman’s clothes. They're white and clean, and the 
nails aren't broken and stained like Pop's and Joe's. Those 
are a city man’s hands.” 

“A penny for your thoughts, sister,” said Mr. Smith, 
turning abruptly to look at her 
with his bright, dark eyes. 

Minty looked back at him 
with a touch of defiance in her 
own gray ones. “I’m not quite 
ready to sell them yet,” she said 
coolly. 

“Here, Joe,” said Pop, “I've 
got a nice tray fixed for the lad. 
He'll be tired out after last night. 
You take it in to him.” 

“No,” said Minty suddenly, 
“let me!” And before Joe could 
protest, she had taken the tray 
and started for the bedroom oc- 
cupied by the young stranger. 
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The large dark eyes of the \ 
curly-headed “boy” looked at her \\ 
over the edge of the upper bunk. \ 
“Um, breakfast! I can use \ 
that !’’ \ hI} 
Minty handed up the tray and \ 
stood back with her hands on WW 
her hips. “You aren't fooling \ 1 
me,” she said. “I know what \ Hi 
you are.” \ 


“Tm hungry.” 

“You're a girl!” 

The large eyes regarded her 
again, and this time they were 
startled. ‘Well, does it matter?” 
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“It’s odd.” Minty’s unwavering gaze accused the stranger. 

“Odd for a girl to wear breeches when she’s in the woods ?” 

“Odd to pretend she’s a boy.” 

“You're smart, aren’t you?” 

“How do you mean that?” They were like two unfriendly 
animals, circling each other and growling a little. 

“I mean that you are smart. I don’t think the others noticed.” 

“Pop wouldn't notice unless it reminded him of something 
the poets said. I was the only one last night who saw the 
difference between the size of your feet and the size of your 
shoes.” 

“Well, don’t tell. Please!” said the girl. “Let me have 
my little game. It won't hurt anyone, I promise.” 

“You know we're snowed in here?” said Minty. “You 
may have to stay awhile here with us. It’s a blizzard.” 
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POP KOLLED THE SONOROUS RHYTHMS OF “‘LOCH- 
INVAR™” OFF HIS TONGUE WHILE THE SHADOWS 
POSED, PRANCED, AND GESTURED ON THE SHEET, 
AND BUSTER AND MR. SMITH WERE THE AUDIENCE 
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“T hate it as much as you do. But we can’t help ourselves.” 

“I didn’t say I hated it,” said Minty. “I’m kind of glad to 
see another girl, even if—even if— Well, I won't tell the 
others, if you don’t want me to. Not yet awhile, anyway.” 

“Thanks!” said the girl, and suddenly she smiled. 
“You're not half bad, are you? Isn't it funny ?” 

Minty didn’t think it was, but she left the conversation at 
that, and went out to join the men at the breakfast table 
which they had drawn up near the fireplace. 

“It’s the snow to end all snows,” Pop was saying gleefully. 
“By gum, you can’t get the door open more than six inches 
for drifts, and more snow falling. It’s a good thing we're 
well supplied with groceries.” 

“How does that happen, when you're not in your own 
house ?”” asked Mr. Smith. 

“Well, it’s like this: my last failure was a grocery store, 
and all we had left was the stock and a trailer,” said Pop, 
and then he was off again. He told about his long succession 
of failures, about Mother's death, and Aunt Amy, and how 
the car stalled behind the cottage. There wasn't a thing 
worth mentioning that Pop left out. Mr. Smith stretched his 
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legs toward the fire and listened. There was a still look on 
his face as if he were thinking. 

“Well, well, well!’ was all he said when Pop had finished. 

“You're quite a story teller, Mr. Sparkes,” said a new voice, 
and they all looked around to see Mr. Smith’s “boy,” dressed 
and smiling at them. 

“If you mean by that, that he’s not telling the truth—” 
cried Minty angrily. 

“Why, Araminta Sparkes!’ cried Pop. 
you ?” 

“Come and sit down, Topper,” said Mr. Smith. “Mr. 
Sparkes is being very kind to us.” 

“I only meant that I like to hear him talk,”’ said Topper, 
flushing a little at Minty’s angry words. “I expect he knows 
a lot of stories.” 

“You ought to hear him recite poems, though,” said 
Eggs, who had come out barefooted to put on her stockings 
before the fire. ‘“That’s the best of all. It’s as good as 
listening to the radio.” 

“You haven't a radio, have you?” asked Mr. Smith, looking 
hastily about the room. 

“That's what Joe wanted to know, when he came,” said 
Minty. 

“Well, I had a good reason,” said Joe. 

“Perhaps the Smiths have, too,” said Minty darkly. 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Smith. ‘‘No, we have no reason. Only 
it looks like a big storm. It looks as if we were to be cut off 
from the world for awhile. There's no telephone—at least, 
I suppose there is no telephone—and I—I thought we might 
have news from the outside world over the radio.” 

“No, that’s one thing the Vincents forgot to leave us,” 
said Pop. 

“Wasn't that rather careless of them?” asked the young 
person called Topper. (Continued on page 38) 
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RIGHT: SKIMMING 
OVER THE SMOOTH 
LAKE WATERS IN A 
CANOE IS ONE OF 
THE SPECIAL JOYS 
OF CAMPERS AT AN- 
DREE. THESE GIRLS 
KNEEL IN CORRECT 
POSITION ON THE 
CANOE’S BOTTOM 
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LEFT: EAGER ARRIVALS 
PILE OUT OF THE STA- 
TION WAGON AND ARE 
WELCOMED TO ANDREE 
BY THE CAMP HOSTESS 


FOOD FOR UNIT COOKING 
IS STORED IN OUTDOOR 
CACHES. THESE GIRLS ARE 
MAKING A LIST OF THE 
NECESSARY SUPPLIES FOR 
AN EVENING COOKOUT 
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IS IT A RARE BIRD FOR NATURE STUD"; 
OR A GROUP OF MERRY PALS FOR HE 
MEMORY BOOK, THAT THIS EAGER CAMERA 


ENTHUSIAST IS JUST ABOUT TO SNAP: 
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AT RIGHT: EVEN THE 
RAINY DAYS ARE FUN 
WHEN CAMPERS HAVE 
A PIANO HANDY FOR 
MUSIC AND DANCING 
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G IS ENBY CAMPERS IN THEIR COMFORTABLE WOODLAND TENTS 


A-RUB-A-DUB-DUB, FIVE GIRLS 
IN FIVE TUBS! THE ““TUBS’’ ARE 
ENAMEL BASINS IN THE OUT- 
DOOR WASHHOUSE WHERE 
GIRL SCOUT CAMPERS DO 
THEIR DAILY SCRUBBING 





LEFT: CAMP CHORES 
ARE SHARED BY ALL. 
THESE SCOUTS ARE 
TAKING THEIR TURN 
AT SETTING TABLES 
IN THE MAIN DINING 
ROOM AT KINDER- 
HAUS WHERE THE 
CAMPERS GATHER 
FOR LUNCH AND 
DINNER 


NO DANGER OF A CHILLY EVENING AT 
CAMP WHEN THE STURDY ARM OF THIS 
JOLLY SCOUT WIELDS AN AXE TO SUP- 
PLY THE WOOD FOR A BLAZING FIRE 

















T ABOUT the time the last of the 
winter snow is melting off the bare 
tent floors at Camp Andree, the 

National Girl Scout Camp in Westchester 
County, New York, and the sap is becom- 
ing restless in the trees, girls al! over the 
United States are beginning to wake up to 
the necessity for making their own summer 
plans. They are asking their parents if they 
may go to camp in 1940. 

Many of them will send for the Camp 
Andree folder which was written this year 
with the coéperation of some of the 1939 
campers. They will read every word eagerly, 
to dig out all the information and excitement 
| they can from the accounts of the variety of 
ye interests offered: nature study, arts and crafts, 
“% = modern dancing, dramatics, creative writing, 
advanced camping, swimming, bicycle trips, 
music, and trips to the 1940 World's Fair. 


CAMPERS INTERESTED IN GEOLOGY VISIT 
QUARRIES AND STUDY ROCK FORMA 
TIONS AND STONES NEAR THE CAMP 





Senior Scouts who yearn for a change of scen 


COME to CAME 


Camp Andree (which is a memorial to 
Andree Clark, a girl who did not live to com- 
plete Senior Scouting) is laid out in units, like 
many other Scout camps, with its central 
office, dining hall, and craft house ‘down the 
hill.” The campers live outdoors in tents, as 
Andree Clark so loved to live, cooking break- 
fast and doing “kapers’ in their own units, 
eating luncheon and dinner with the entire 
camp at Kinderhaus, the dining hall beside 
the lake. It is at Kinderhaus they gather for 
special evening programs. 

During the day each camper works with the 
girls of her own unit group on the activity 
she has chosen, maybe one of the arts, or na- 
ture, or advanced camping—whatever she 
chose as her special interest when she made 
her plans in the spring. 

A paragraph by Bonnie Faye Goodrich of 
Texas, part of a Scouts’ Own written by the 
1939 creative writing group upon the theme 
“Awareness,” gives some idea of what this 
particular unit of campers felt about making a 
choice of interest in advance—in other words, 
“planning ahead:” 

“IT wonder how many in teen age recognize 
the importance of being aware of what they 
are doing with their time, their lives; for time 
is life. Probably the greatest privilege of be- 
ing a person is the task of planning ahead. 
If you have ever tracked a deer or a rabbit, or 
even followed your puppy's footprints around 
the yard, you know that animals do a lot of 
aimless wandering. They seem to move from 
place to place with no particular purpose. But 
a man’s footprints almost always lead some- 
where—to the grocery store, to a friend’s 
house, to school, or church. The man knows 
where he is going before he starts. He sets 
out with a goal in mind!” 

Having “a goal in mind,” Andree campers 
are given a chance to work toward that goal 
in their own units and at the same time ex- 
plore, on “choice nights,” what is being done 
by other campers in their units. If a girl has 
come to Andree before, plans will be made in 
the summer of 1940 for her to continue in 
her special interest, from the point where she 
left off. 

The history of Camp Andree Clark might 
well have come from a story book. From year 
to year it is handed on to newcomers by both 
counselors and girls. The following is quoted 
from “The Story of Camp Andree Clark” 
which is given to Andree counselors each 
year: 

“Camp Andree Clark, a tract of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five acres of picturesque wood- 
ed hills and open valleys near Pleasantville, 
New York, was given to the National Girl 
Scout organization by Mr. and Mrs. William 
A. Clark, of New York City, as a memorial 
to their elder daughter, Andree, a Girl Scout, 
who died in 1919 at the age of sixteen. 


TOP LEFT: MODERN AMERICAN DANCING 
IS POPULAR AT ANDREE. THESE GIRLS 
MADE THEIR OWN COSTUMES AND COM- 
POSED THE DANCE THEY ARE PERFORM- 
ING TO THE RHYTHMIC BEAT OF TOM- 
TOMS. LOWER LEFT: OUTDOOR PLAYS 
ENCOURAGE INDIVIDUAL TALENTS 
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“Andree’s father was a former Senator from 
Montana and the multi-millionaire copper 
king. The Clark mansion on Fifth Avenue at 
Seventy-Seventh Street was one of the show 
places of New York City. When Andree was a 
baby, in a villa on the Bay of Algiers, she was 
heralded as one of the prospective richest 
heiresses in the world. 

“Until she was twelve years old, Andree 
saw very little of America, for the family lived 
mostly in Paris and on the Riviera. When she 
and her young sister were brought to this 
country to be sent to school, she found the 
language very difficult. Her English never 
lost its French accent. She died after an ill- 
ness of three days in the Clark Camp at 
Rangeley, Maine. 

“Not until after her death did her parents 
learn of her diary, which revealed that the 
chief events in her life were her Girl Scout 
experiences. 

“To a child brought up under the super- 
vision of French governesses, it was a new 
and pleasant experience to be encouraged to 
do things her own way. Her troop met on 
Tuesdays and her bulky diary was mostly a 
record of Tuesdays. Little editorials on the 
laws of loyalty, duty, friendship, kindness, 
honor, and cheerfulness covered its pages. 
There was a paragraph that said, ‘Scouting 
has been a hand in the dark to me. It has 
changed me from a moody, thoughtless girl, 
and has shown me what life may be.’ Her 
greatest ambition was to become a Girl Scout 
leader so that she could promote Girl Scouting 
among her old childhood friends in France. 

“Miss Eveline Robertson, an English girl, 
was the captain of the Sunflower Troop. To- 
gether Mrs. Clark and Miss Robertson planned 
that Andree’s memorial should be a camp in 
the country for all older Girl Scouts. Fifty 
thousand dollars was considered a satisfactory 
price to pay for the land. 

“It was months before the right location 
was found, though Mr, and Mrs. Clark toured 
hundreds of miles along country roads. The 
site was purchased from four different estates. 
The lake was on one, the principal spring was 
on another, the brook into which the lake 
emptied was on a third. Source and supply 
had to be protected, and that is why Camp 
Andree straggles across acres of woods on 
both sides of the Chappaqua Road. 

“A small fortune was spent before the lake 
was dredged to the right depth for diving and 
supplied with a sand beach that had to be 
hauled in, in loads. . . . A dock was built 
where rowboats and canoes could be moored. 

“Mrs. Clark was a frequent visitor all the 
months while the workmen were busy. She 
inspected the building of foundations and 
floors for the tents, purchased a complete 
cooking outfit for the fireplace in the rainy- 
day cabin which perched on the top of the 
highest terrace of hills, furnished a small hos- 
pital and nurse’s apartment in one wing of the 


RIGHT: LEARNING TO PADDLE BY PRAC- 
TICING STROKES FROM A KNEELING PO- 
SITION AT THE EDGE OF THE LANDING 


camping should heed this advice and 
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caretaker’s house, 
planned the arrange- 
ment of a rustic looking 
general store which was 
a renovated barn, and 
furnished aluminum 
money to be used by 
the girls when _ they 
went marketing. 

“It was Miss Robert- 
son's idea that Camp 
Andree be kept as primi- 
tive as possible, and at 
her suggestion it was 
modeled after the Boy 
Scout Camp at Gilwell 
Park, near London. In- 
stead of having a cen- 
tral dining hall, it was 
planned that each patrol 
of Girl Scouts should 
constitute a family unit 
and cook its own meals. 

“Since 1921, this ac- 
tivity, plus a program 
of swimming, canoeing, 
and experiments in arts 
and crafts, music, dra- 
matics, nature, and pi- 
oneering, has continued 
to give Camp Andree 
the special charm it 
holds for all older Girl 


Scouts.” 


Requests for infor- 
mation should be sent 
to Program Division, 
c/o Girl Scouts, Inc., 
14 West 49th Street, 
New York, New York 








LITTLE SISTER WATCHES THE FINAL TOUCHES ON A _ CANVAS 
DURING A SUNDAY VISIT TO CAMP ANDREE. BELOW: OTHER 
CAMPERS ARE ABSORBED IN THEIR FIRST LESSON IN CERAMICS 
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DOG STARS OF THE MOVIES 


by pretending to be dumb. When his trainer 
tells him to sit up, he will lie down. If his 
orders are to crawl, he will meditate a mo- 
ment, then roll over and start running. If 
you ask him to play dead, he will probably 
chase his tail. Chasing his tail is one of his 
favorite pastimes, but he never catches it. 
It’s too short! 

Zero’s first movie work was in Wuthering 
Heights, where he was seen fleetingly among 
a pack of dogs on the moors. Soon after 
this, the producer of the film They Shall 
Have Music, starring Jascha Heifetz and the 
California Junior Symphony Orchestra, be- 
gan searching for a dog to play the part of 
“Sucker.” “Sucker’’ was supposed to be a 
dog of the streets belonging to a settle- 
ment boy. 

The producer was dissatisfied with all the 
dogs tested for the part—until he saw Zero. 
If ever there was a thoroughly homely mutt, 
Zero is it. His hair is coarse and thin. His 
skin is splotched with freckles. His black 
nose turns up on the end like a pug’s, and 
his lower lip sticks out in bulldog fashion to 
show his front teeth. His ears are a size and 
a half too small and stick out belligerently 
from the sides of his head. His eyes have 
the sharp intelligence developed in a dog 
who has had to live by his wits. He made a 
perfect “Sucker.” 

This funny-faced little dog has turned out 
to be smarter than anybody expected. In 
fact, he always carried off his scenes in They 
Shall Have Music so well that the director 
would often say to his human actors who 
muffed their lines, “Shall I get Sucker to 
show you how it’s done?” 

For Walter Brennan, who played the part 
of the settlement music teacher, Zero turned 
out to be too good an actor. While the cam- 
eras were turning on Mr. Brennan's biggest 
scene, Zero spoiled the take by jumping up 
and down, barking, and pulling his friend 
by the trousers. 

Mr. Brennan protested against the four- 
legged scene stealer. They began over again. 
This time Zero showed his ingenuity by 
“praying’’ and turning a somersault. That 
wasn’t in the script, either, but the director 
liked it so well he ordered extra close-ups of 
the dog. Thus are stars born! 

Also at the Renfro kennels is an endearing 
little mongrel named Spooks. Spooks is as 
cute as Zero is homely, with his big black 
eyes and long ears and soft fur. He was 
bought in a pet shop for three dollars, but 
his master, later, had to pay five hundred dol- 
lars for another little mongrel, a_ perfect 
image of Spooks, to act as his double. Spooks 
was working in a Norma Shearer picture and 
one of the Blondie series at the same time, 
and other studios were asking for him. He 
already had a stand-in to cut most of his work 
in half, doing the routine posing while 
lights and camera were adjusted, but the de- 
mand for his services was so great that it 
was too much for him without the help of 
a double. Now, we are told, he is becoming 
so popular that his master is looking for a 
second double! 

Spooks is always full of life and ready to 
play. His master says he would rather play 
than eat—and he always can, and will, do 
that. But don’t think Spooks is lazy, with 
nothing more in his little head than a per- 
petual desire to romp. He loves his work, 
no matter how tiresome, and is one of the 
few dogs in the movies who will gladly 


do a long routine scene over and over again. 

In the Blondie pictures, especially in his 
scenes with little Larry Sims, Spooks has 
done one tiresome scene over as many as 
thirty-five times. The baby will often miss 
his cues or forget his lines, but Spooks does 
each scene perfectly. 

Once a star in one of Spooks’s pictures be- 
came attached to the lovable little dog. She 
was planning to ask his owner if she could 
buy him, when the director told her that 
Spooks’s salary was larger than her own. 
So that was that! 

Since the days of Rin-tin-tin and Strong- 
heart, the German shepherd movie head- 
liners of the 1920's, there have been few 
dogs to equal their records. In modern films, 
dogs are usually just part of the scenery, or, 
at the most, just featured players. They 
rarely get top billing above all human stars 
in the cast, nor do they have films especially 
written for them, as a rule. 

Following in the paw-prints of his famous 
ancestors, however, is a descendant of both 
the famous Rinty and the handsome Strong- 
heart. His master, Earl Johnson, bills him as 
Ace, the Wonder Dog. In half a dozen pic- 
tures Ace has achieved star rating above all 
other actors, and has the distinction of play- 
ing in specially made-to-order stories. 

Ace is a beautiful, eighty-five pound shep- 
herd with perfect photographic markings. 
His black eyes and the dark saddle markings 
on his back stand out splendidly against his 
honey-colored fur. A year ago, when he ap- 
peared in his first film, he was fresh from 
training school, a one-man dog who would 
not allow petting or familiarity from any one. 
His trainer never dared to let him run loose, 
as Ace would snarl at anyone who walked 
too close to him. 

Now, after having appeared in half a 
dozen pictures, he is as friendly as a puppy 
and romps all over the set on which he is 
working. His trainer says he has changed be- 
cause he has worked with so many dog 
owners and dog lovers. 

Ace’s training was quite different from 
that of most movie dogs, for he was trained 
as a G-dog. This is the training given Ger- 
man shepherd dogs, both here and in Europe, 
by police organizations to help in their work. 
The dogs are taught to identify criminals 
by scent, bring down a fleeing criminal, at- 
tack and disarm a man with a gun, stand 
guard for hours—even days, when necessary 
—and to kill with lightning speed in emer- 
gency. 

“The forced-action method,” is the way 
Ace’s owner describes the dog’s training— 
and by that he means appealing to the ani- 
mal's intelligence. When he wanted to teach 
Ace to hurdle a fence on command, he would 
start going over low hurdles with him him- 
self, Ace would be on a leash, and each time 
they went over, his master would say, 
“Jump!” Soon the dog would be leaping 
over high hurdles without him, at command. 

While Ace was working in Almost a Gen- 
tleman, the director set aside a whole day for 
teaching him a certain scene. Ace's action 
was to sniff at a handkerchief, sniff at several 
persons on a porch, then go back to pick up 
the handkerchief and present it to its right- 
ful owner. 

When the trainer told the director that the 
shepherd dog could do the scene the first 
time and without special instruction, the di- 
rector laughed. But when the scene was put 
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through a rehearsal, Ace did his part with- 
out hesitation. It was just one of the many 
things he had learned in his training as a 
G-dog. 

Ace's next picture was The Rookie Cop, a 
story written specially for him, in which he 
played the G-dog of a young policeman, 
Tim Holt. In this picture, the man playing 
the part of the villain—by some strange coin- 
cidence—happened to be the same man who, 
a year before, had directed Ace in his first 
film, a serial. Ace recognized him as soon as 
he came on the set and welcomed him with 
delight. 

In the scene which they were preparing to 
shoot, the dog was supposed to put his paws 
on the man’s shoulders and snarl. Instead, as 
the cameras turned to record the scene, Ace 
leaped up affectionately and licked his cheek. 
He was chided by his trainer, so when the 
scene was re-shot, he obeyed his cue to snarl. 
But as soon as the scene was over, he gave 
his old friend another lick—just to show that 
his snarl was only acting! 

One of the biggest dogs now popular on 
the screen (and that is meant literally!) is 
the huge Saint Bernard, Buck. Buck spends 
his time—when he’s not working—at the 
Hollywood Dog Training School, the ranch- 
like kennels owned by Mr. Carl Spitz. Buck's 
original owner had frequently boarded Buck 
at the school, so when she was forced to 
move away, she presented her year-and-a-half- 
old pet to Mr. Spitz. 

From seeing Buck in the movies, you know 
that he is big, but it doesn’t quite prepare 
you for his size when you meet him. He 
walks over quite slowly and sedately, so he 
won't scare you, and sits down by your feet 
looking up at you like a baby elephant. His 
eyes are big and brown, with flecks of gold 
and a sparkle of humor in them. His mag- 
nificent coat is long and silky, with a snowy 
shirt front and stockings, and his back ranges 
in color from rich dark chestnut to soft cop- 
per and buff tones. 

Buck’s most devoted friend shares the 
same yard—Rickey, a shy, spotted fawn. If 
Buck ambles over to the gate to stare out, 
Rickey follows on quick feet. At night Buck 
sleeps on his own couch in the house, but 
during the day you will often find Buck and 
Rickey curled up together in some corner of 
the yard, asleep. 

If Rickey is hungry, Buck will hold a bot- 
tle of milk in his big mouth, while the fawn 
drinks. But when Buck is hungry, it takes 
more than a little milk or a handful of grain 
to fill Aim up. For breakfast he has a quart 
of milk, an egg, and a handful of dog bis- 
cuits for a snack, Evening is his big meal 
time, and he has no trouble eating his four 
pounds of beef stew and two pounds of 
cooked vegetables. Incidentally, big old Buck 
is as dainty and gentlemanly about his eating 
as the tiniest Peke at the school. 

Buck enjoys picture work as a change in 
the routine of his daily life. On the set he is 
always intensely interested in everything that 
goes on. He is docile and quiet, never fright- 
ening strangers and always ready to be 
petted. If a group of people stand around 
and just admire Buck, but do not pat him, he 
picks out one or two and nudges them with 
his head. (A little hint, dog fashion.) 

In the picture Call of the Wild, Buck had 
to win a thousand dollar bet for Clark Gable 
by pulling, alone, a thousand pound sled. 
The whole cast was “on location” in the 
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mountains, working on the snow scenes. 
Everything was going wrong: the sunlight 
was unfavorable; the shooting was behind 
schedule; the actors were muffing their lines— 
ind the director kept getting more and more 
upset. One day he was pacing nervously 
back and forth, when he suddenly decided to 
turn around and sit down in his director's 
seat. There was Buck sitting gravely in the 
chair, just like a human. Everyone laughed 
and forgot their tenseness, and the rest of 
the scenes went well. Buck had saved the 
day! 

Another famous dog at the same school is 
Toto, a pedigreed Cairn terrier who was left 
on the hands of Mr. Spitz for a board bill. 
Toto is a lively little bundle of silver and 
brindle-gray, with shiny black shoe-button 
eyes gleaming in her shaggy little face. 

Whether you are friend or stranger, jolly 
little Toto will come rushing up for a gay 
romp as soon as she sees you. Ask her to 
bring you a rock, and she will immediately 
scamper off in search of one. It may take 
her quite a while to find exactly the one she 
wants, but eventually she will be rushing 
back to drop a big pebble at your feet. Her 
little tail will wag expectantly as she stands 
tensed to run, her eyes begging you to throw 
the stone. If you pick it up, her tail wags 
furiously, and by the time you have thrown 
it she is halfway to the spot where it will 
land. Putting on her brakes, she slides onto 
the prize in a cloud of dust, and soon she has 
dropped it at your feet again. After the hun- 
dredth time you have thrown the rock, you 
will realize she can keep it up as long as 
you can. 

Toto’s biggest picture was The Wizard of 
Oz, with Judy Garland. For one of the 
cyclone scenes, four powerful airplane-pro- 
peller wind machines were to be used—but 
one alone was heavy enough to blow little 
Toto right out of the scene. The director 
was stumped, but Toto solved the problem 
herself. As the four actors held on to each 
other and tried to dance, Toto dodged back 
and forth behind them and stayed in for a 
perfect scene. 

The hardest thing this little dog ever had 
to do was during the drawbridge scene in 
The Wizard of Oz, when she was chased by 
the huge Winkie guards of the Wicked 
Witch. Toto had to come running out of the 
castle and try to cross the drawbridge. She 
had almost reached the middle when the 
drawbridge was pulled straight up. The only 
safety Toto had was by clutching the edge of 
the bridge with her little paws and balancing 
herself thirty feet in the air. One of a dog's 
greatest fears is the fear of falling, so it took 
a great deal of courage to follow her master’s 
orders that time. 

Once, in a movie scene, Toto’s action called 
for pulling the end of a tablecloth so that a 
big ham on the table would roll to the floor. 
Although Toto always did her part perfectly, 
various other things would go wrong. The 
scene had to be repeated so often that she be- 
came quite expert in this little stunt, and 
enjoyed it. One day, at the home of Mr. Spitz, 
dinner was on the table and the family was 
preparing to sit down. Suddenly the tablecloth 
began to move—and before anyone could stop 
her, Toto had displayed her movie stunt all 
over again! 

Of all the Dog Stars of Hollywood, per- 
haps the most famous of the lot is Mickey 
Mouse’s dog, Pluto the Pup. Walt Disney 
gave Mickey the gangly yellow hound about 
ten years ago, and Pluto has been tagging 
Mickey devotedly ever since. Pluto’s prepara- 
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To Be 
Sartorially Smart 


It's the Little Things in 
Dress Which Count! 


.... the soft, feminine touch of 
a dainty handkerchief in pastel 
shades. The spicy dash of color 
so simply achieved with a sport 
scarf. The classic finish of a tai- 
lored belt. inexpensive, impor- 
tant additions to any ensemble! 


New Print Handkerchiefs of fine lawn 
use delicate pastel shades for the 
dainty all-over designs—tiny figures 
illustrating international friendship, 
the fun of camping, and other popu- 
lar activities. Colors are periwinkle 
blue with wine and sunshine yellow; 
Senior Scout green with scarlet and 
gold; and chestnut brown with peach 
and Senior Scout green. 

8-904 Set of 3, assorted colors..$.40 


An All White Pure Linen Handkerchief 


adds a classic note for dignified dates. 
8-907 (Not illustrated) each........ $.25 








Brownie Handkerchiefs come in solid 
shades of warm tan, golden yellow, 
and soft green, gayly embroidered 
with Brownie activities. 

Oe ee Dititicnncinminiinsnionionn $.25 





The Harlequin Belt, classic in its sim- 
Plicity, is the perfect ‘‘companion 
piece’ for any sport ensemble—for 
winter wear with sweaters, skirts and 
tailored dresses—in summer with 
shorts, slacks, and culottes. Blonde 
cowhide tabs, bronzed nickel buckle, 
and heavy rayon webbing striped in 
red, yellow and greens—expensive 
details at a budget price. 8-516 
Small, medium, large. Each...... .$.50 


A Sport Scarf gay in color and gay in 
spirit adds a delightful note of con- 
trast to sweaters or suits, or plain dark 
dresses. It makes of the most sophisti- 
cated, a demure peasant, when worn 
over the head and tied under the 
chin. The soft rayon—full 19” square 
— is finished with a hand-rolled hem, 
and comes in wine with peach and 
cadet blue, navy with white and 
scarlet, or hunter green with yellow 
and vermilion. 11-678. Each...... $.50 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th Street, New York 














your spring outhit— 


Tire scent of spring that is blow- 
ing through the air prompts you 
to put away your heavy woolens 
in moth balls, and to get into a bil- 
lowy silk in a print, or a light pastel. 
The clothes you make yourself always 
last more than one season, but it is 
nice to have at least one shiny new 
outfit each spring. So, although you 
probably will not discard last year’s 
clothes, we suggest the dress in the 
illustration to give you a lift. 

A jacket dress makes the perfect 
outfit, not only because it looks com- 
plete, but because it is so versatile. 
While the weather is still cool, you 
can wear it under a light coat; when it 
grows warmer, you can wear it with- 
out the coat; still later, you can wear 
the dress alone without the jacket. 
What more could you ask of one 
dress? 

The pattern of the cardigan jacket 
and dress sketched here is Hollywood 
number 1994. We chose this pattern 
because it's the smartest one we've 
seen. Its simplicity is more than half 
its style. 

The luxuriously full skirt is cut on 
the bias, and helps you to the smooth 
and small waistline that everyone is 
striving for this year. The yoke, plain 
at the top, permits you to use your 
costume jewelry to best advantage, 
and the shirring below is most be- 
coming. The jacket has the full shoulders that 
slenderize the waist, giving you this season's 
silhouette. 

Cut out the dress and the jacket, carefully 
putting in all the notches and marking the 
perforations with tailor’s tacks. Take the pat- 
tern off and baste the dress together for fitting. 
This is a wise precaution as it will permit you 
to correct the fit before sewing, and prevent 
any disastrous mistake that you could not alter 
later. When the dress has been satisfactorily 
fitted, you will be ready to sew. 

Even if you do not care for fussy details, 
you'll like doing the shirring on this dress. 
Using the special gathering foot on your sew- 
ing machine, make two rows of shirring where 
indicated on the pattern, an eighth-of-an-inch 
apart. Turn and baste the edge of the yoke 
that is to be attached to the bodice. Then 
baste it in position and top stitch. It is some- 
times good-looking to show a row of shirring 
below the seam on the outside. In that case, 
three rows of shirring should be made. 

In the same manner the skirt should be at- 
tached to the bodice. There is no seam under 
the belt in the front, but there is one in the 
back. 

The gathering for the sleeve is made the 
same as in the bodice. A padding of two 
layers of organdie will keep your shoulders 
fresh and perky. Cut it about three inches 
deep, the same shape as the top of the sleeve, 
and stitch it on before you do the shirring. 
Shirr all three layers together. 

The hem and the sleeve edge are finished 
with silk seam-binding. On a circular skirt, 
the hem should be no deeper than two inches. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN CLOTHES 


How to make this jacket dress which will be perfect for 
by ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


1994 
price 
fifteen cents 


Let the dress hang a day or two in the closet 
before marking the hem, because the bias may 
“give” a little in spots. 

Use the same care in making the jacket that 
you have taken with the dress. Covered but- 
tons and bound buttonholes will add a smart 
and professional touch. 

Just a word about seam finishes. The dress 
seams should be pinked. You can do this on 
your sewing machine, with your pinking at- 
tachment, after each seam is sewed. But the 
jacket seams must have a closed finish. There 
are two ways you can do this—either silk 
seaming or binding. The edge-stitcher attach- 
ment is used for the silk seaming; it turns 
the raw edge of the seam under on the inside. 
This is done after each seam is sewed. When 
this type of finish is used, the armhole must be 
bound. If a bound seam is preferred for the en- 
tire jacket, use silk seam-binding that matches 
the color of the material, using the same for 
the skirt hem. 

You will be able to get any help you may 
need in making this outfit at your nearest sew- 
ing center. There you can learn also to use 
those surprising little gadgets that are called 
sewing machine attachments, and do so much 
of the work for you. 


Pattern 1994 is a Hollywood Pattern which 
may be ordered direct from THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL, 14 W. 49th St., New York 
City. The price is fifteen cents. Be sure to 
state size when ordering. If you would like 
help with your sewing, write THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL for information about a sewing 
center near vou. 
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tion for a screen appearance is much more 
complicated than that of his fellow Dog 
Stars. Would you like to turn back the clock 
a bit and watch the evolution of Pluto's latest 
picture, The Pointer? 

First we'll find Walt Disney and his story 
staff in a series of conferences to work out 
the plot. A rough outline is given to the 
scenario writers, who then break it up into 
scenes. 

They have decided to make the first scene 
Mickey's camp in the woods. After reading a 
book, “How to Train a Pointer,’ Mickey tells 
Pluto they are going hunting and will have 
quail on toast and juicy bear steak for supper. 
Before they leave camp, Mickey throws their 
can of beans into the woods and Pluto kicks 
dirt over it. No beans for them! 

Then there will be a scene showing Mickey 
and Pluto tramping through the woods. 
Mickey has to show Pluto how to point after 
Pluto has clumsily scared away some quail, 
and Mickey warns him never to move when 
in a point. Another scene will show Pluto 
wandering off from Mickey, going into a wild 
spin ending in a rigid point at the call of 
quail, and patiently holding the point while 
the quail disdainfully hop all over him and 
pull his hair. 

The following scene shows Mickey trekking 
on through the woods, unaware that Pluto is 
not still behind him. On a rocky ledge he 
hears a quail and leaps to the rock below— 
landing on the nose of a sleeping bear! The 
bear growls several times, but Mickey keeps 
jamming him with his gun and saying, “Quiet, 
Pluto!” 

Coming to another ledge, he sees Pluto be- 
low, still in his point and surrounded by 
small animals. Mickey turns around—almost 
into the gaping jaws of the bear! As the 
bear grabs at him, Mickey tumbles backward 
off the cliff, crashes into Pluto, and they dash 
away with a “Wish!” 

The last scene, at camp, shows Mickey 
hunting for something with a flash light and 
Pluto sniffing the ground. Suddenly Pluto 
goes into his point, and Mickey rushes over, 
shouting, “Hooray, beans!” 

For each one of these scenes the scenic de- 
partment draws a background. Then the fig- 
ures of Pluto, Mickey, and the rest of the 
cast are drawn and transferred to transparent 
celluloid. (Pluto is painted a sickly yellow, 
his collar red, and his dangling ears and 
whip-like tail black.) 

To show even a small bit of action, many 
celluloid sheets are needed—just as it takes 
many pictures on a roll of movie film to show 
a small amount of motion. For the whole one- 
reel film of The Pointer, fifteen thousand 
drawings had to be made to show the pro- 
gressive action. 

To give the illusion of characters working 
in a stage setting, the celluloid sheets are 
photographed one by one in front of the cor- 
rect background. The musical score and the 
dialogue are added by means of an extra 
sound track on the side. Walt Disney him- 
self is the voice of Mickey, but Pluto never 
talks. He limits himself to yips and canine 
wails. After the titles are added, thousands 
of copies are made from the one key negative, 
and Mickey and Pluto are sent out to enter- 
tain the world. 

Pluto has none of the handsomeness of 
Ace, the sweetness of Spooks, or the dignity 
of Buck. But his devotion to Mickey, his 
utter helplessness in the face of ever-threaten- 
ing disaster, and his wistful efforts to please 
have put him up among the great successes 
of the box-oftice. 
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SEWING CENTERS EVERYWHERE 


Copyright U.S.A. 1940 by The Singer Manufacturing 


Company. 


All rights reserved for all countries. 
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Dress featured— Hollywood pattern No. 1956 
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“Yes, indeedy— 
I made it myself!” 


Free help—to the girl who wants 


more and prettier clothes! 


OMETIME, we wish you could read 
all the letters and compliments we 
get from girls and their mothers, tell- 
ing about the wonderful things that 
go on in our Singer Sewing Centers. 
Girls come in who hardly know what 
“basting” means—and learn how to 
make clever school dresses before 
they’re through! Sometimes girls come 
in just for a lesson or two on Satur- 
days and have the teacher help them 
make fascinating little “extras” to 
smarten up an old dress or sweater. 


Lessons are free to Girl Scouts! 
All you have to do is call your nearest 


Singer Shop for an appointment. A 
teacher will help you with any kind of 
sewing you like—curtains and slip 
covers for your room, party clothes, 
or simple dress accessories. Ask your 
Scout friends to come along. Remem- 
ber, Singer lessons help you win Scout 
Badge Awards! 


NOTICE TO SCOUT LEADERS: 


This special free help will be given 
singly or in groups. Consult your neigh- 
borhood Singer Shop for a mutually 
convenient time, and let the Sewing 
Teacher know how many to expect. 
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BIG LITTLE NATION 


About one hundred and eighty million 
people live in Soviet Russia. She's said to 
have an army of more than four million men. 
Finland's army has a war strength of about 
three hundred thousand; her total population 
is less than four millions. Yet the world has 
seen little Finland fend off Russia. At this 
writing, the David of nations still stands un- 
conquered by the Goliath, What sort of 
people are these Finns who have put up such 
a fight? 

If you ask a Finn that question, he is 
likely, in his answer, to use a word his coun- 
tiymen are fond of. That word is sisu 
(pronounced see-su, with the first syllable ac- 





cented). There’s no exact equivalent for it 
in our language. Sometimes translated as “the 
Finnish spirit,” it means the pertinacity, 
courage, and resourcefulness born of crisis— 
the nerve force to win out against odds that 
would spell defeat for people less strong, less 
resolute; for people with less sisu. 

That Finns are both strong and resolute is 
due to complex causes, but certain broad 
reasons stand out. A stern land, much of it 
wilderness, a harsh climate, Viking traditions 
—these have discouraged softness, self-in- 
dulgence. Though the Finns are kindly, 
neighborly people, they believe in disciplined 
bodies, disciplined minds. 

In this farthest north of republics, most of 
the boys and many of the girls start learning 
to ski at the tender age of six. As they grow 
older, they continue to live open-air lives. 
They skate, swim, sail in small boats, take 
long hikes with packs on their backs. In the 
main their diet is simple: a variety of vege- 
tables both cooked and raw, fish, a little meat, 
lots of milk, fruit, and a sort of dry, brittle 
bread like hardtack. 

Also, Finns seek fitness by taking steam 
baths regularly. In winter, the hardier ones 
often end such baths by dashing out and roll- 
ing in deep snow. (Brrr!) As soon as war 
with Russia came, primitive bathhouses were 
quickly set up several miles behind front-line 
trenches, 

The people of this remarkable land are 
eager for mental as well as physical fitness. 
Most of them have a huge appetite for educa- 
tion; most are omnivorous readers. In recent 
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By Latrobe Carroll 


years, more books per person were published 
in Finland than in any other nation. Europe’s 
biggest bookstore is in Helsinki. 

Patriotism, however, has been the strongest 
driving force in the Finnish character, a force 
destined to meet a supreme test. 


ENTERTAINMENT ON WHEELS 


One day about six years ago Dorothy 
McFadden, a young matron of Maplewood, 
New Jersey, got an Idea. At a Women’s Club 
meeting, she had just heard mothers complain 
about the difficulty of giving their children 
cultural entertainment—New York being 
about an hour away, no plays or operas came 
to Maplewood. Mrs. McFadden, herself the 
mother of two young children, rose to ask a 
question. Since it was hard to take their 
children to culture, why not bring culture to 
their children? With that question, Junior 
Programs, Incorporated, was born. 

At first this group was a booking agency 
that engaged professional adult entertainers 
to give performances in the local high school 
auditorium. Singers rendered scenes from 
classical operas; ‘‘puppeteers” gave marionette 
shows; actors, dancers, put on plays and bal- 
lets, Children were charged only ten cents 
admission; the deficit was met by private 
donations. 

The innovation proved a thumping success. 
Since that first season, Mrs. McFadden, as 
executive director, has transformed Junior 
Programs. Working long hours without salary, 
she has made it a non-profit-making producing 
agency, sending troupes of players out on the 
road. Traveling in motor cars, with trucks 
carrying the scenery, these entertainers have 





gone into most States. They've played to mil- 
lions of children at an admission of ten to 
twenty-five cents. Interestingly enough, the 
ballets have proved the most popular of all 
the entertainments. 

Junior Programs charges communities only 
the actual cost of production—the artists’ 
salaries, and travel expenses. This ranges 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
dollars a performance. 

How fortunate that Mrs. McFadden went to 
that long-ago meeting and asked her question! 





FURRED AND FINNY TREASURE 


“Game wardens, mosquitoes, and black flies 
—they’re all pests, but the wardens are the 
worst.” That used to be a saying among old- 
time Alaskans who resented interference with 
their “right” to hunt and trap wild animals 
any time they liked. But, as wild life in 
Alaska diminished, even those defiant old 
hunters had to admit that control of trapping 
and shooting was an urgent necessity if the 
animals were not to be exterminated. 

Now, in Uncle Sam’s vast northern Terri- 
tory, the warden’s position has changed. In- 
stead of being unpopular, he is usually one of 
the best-liked men in his district. To-day 
you'll hear the complaint, “There ought to be 
more wardens, better equipped.” And no 
wonder. In a Territory one fifth the size of 
the United States there are—guess how many 
wardens? Eleven! 

They have the use of five small power-boats, 
none too new, and of one elderly airplane— 





all rather inadequate, in such a huge area, to 
deal with lawbreakers, most of them aliens, 
who persist in hunting and trapping out of 
season, 

Plainly the wild creatures in “Uncle Sam's 
attic’ are worth saving. Just from a coldly 
commercial point of view, the fur-bearers and 
game have been valued roughly at a hundred 
million dollars. 

In many districts wild life is still plentiful. 
One of the most impressive of all living 
things is the Alaska brown (or Kodiak) bear. 
He's the biggest carnivorous animal on earth. 
Some other Alaskan animals are the black 
bear, the grizzly, and the polar bear, the 
spectacular giant moose, several kinds of 
foxes, the lynx, the mink, the otter, the beaver. 
Then there’s the white mountain sheep of the 
interior ranges, and the crag-climbing moun- 
tain goat that prefers the seacoast. And, most 
numerous of all, the caribou. 

Also, there are great golden eagles, wild 
ducks, ptarmigan (a sort of Arctic grouse), 
and those strenuous game fish, trout and gray- 
ling. Millions of salmon—netted, then tinned 
in Alaskan canneries—have added vastly to 
the Territory's wealth. 

Alaska is our last great stretch of game 
country. Let’s hope its wild life won’t follow 
the short, all-too-familiar trail to extinction. 
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A CHALLENGING 
PROFESSION 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 








and horticulture, landscape construction and 
landscape, rather than architectural design. 
In most schools, a business management 
course including specifications is given. 

“There is another type of school closely 
allied to the schools of landscape architecture— 
the agricultural or horticultural school, where 
the practical, outdoor part of the work is 
emphasized. The courses do not include much 
design and their graduates enter a somewhat 
different field. Many kinds of work are open 
to them. Some women have run nurseries 
where the plants are grown for use in land- 
scape architecture; some do the delicate and 
elaborate work of developing new types of 
flowers and shrubs. Women are superin- 
tendents of large estates, having charge of the 
upkeep of the grounds, the flower and vegeta- 
ble gardens, the orchards. There is also the 
field of farming, vegetable and flower grow- 
ing for the market. All these are interesting 
and possible fields for a girl. 

“If a girl wants to be a landscape architect, 
she can start her training from the minute she 
builds those first castles in the sand. The 
study of drawing, mechanical drafting, water 
color painting, modeling, are all given in 
schools and high schools. Also history of art 
and architecture, botany, chemistry, mathe- 
matics. In summer, it is sometimes possible 
for a girl or boy to get a job with a nursery, 
working in the fields, or selling plants at a 
roadside stand—and there’s no better way to 
learn one’s plant material. Walks in the 
woods and nature study make one familiar 
with native trees and shrubs, Visits to city 
parks and playgrounds show what people do 
there, how they treat the parks, what plants 
stand up well under the hard usage of chil- 
dren’s games. Visits to country clubs and 
beach clubs show the problems of planning 
other types of recreation units, how to plant, 
how to arrange for the entrance, exit, and 
parking of large numbers of cars. Visits to 
fine buildings familiarize one with different 
styles of architecture. 

“When you make visits of this kind, take a 
sketch book and pencil and draw things you 
see. Not finished drawings, just the outline 
of the shape of a tree, a doorway, a stone 
bench in a park. You have no idea how 
quickly this becomes easy, or what fun it is. 
Suddenly you see things you never saw before. 
It opens your eyes. And, all the time, keep 
doing the things you specially like to do so as 
to develop an individual quality of your own 
for your work,” 

“You make it sound thrilling,” I said, “ex- 
citing and interesting. And I am going to do 
it. I wish I'd begun sooner, but at least 
I have college behind me and can go to gradu- 
ate school at once. And I will. But suppose 
I couldn’t—suppose I couldn't afford the time 
and money four years of college and three 
years of graduate school take. What then?” 

“In that case, I would say learn archi- 
tectural drafting and stenography, and get a 
job in a landscape architect's office. You 
could learn your trade there, but it would 
take you a long time and you would miss a 
lot you ought to have. The training is worth 
all it takes.” 

“There’s another thing I want to know,” 
I said. “You have painted a picture of an 

(Continued on page 37) 
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5 gow CAN BE SURE that girls with 
Janet’s poise and self-confidence 
aren’t worried about being embar- 
rassed or uncomfortable several days 
a month. 

Most of them know how easy it is 
for a girl to be carefree and active 
| even on “difficult days” if she relies on 
Miracle Modess for comfort and security. 

Modess is different; you see. It isn’t 
a layer-type napkin. It has a wonder- 
fully soft ‘‘fluff-type”’ filler! And now, 
in addition, it has a grand newcomfort 
feature—‘‘Moisture Zoning”! 

Just cut open a Modess pad and 
feel the heavenly, downy fluff! You'll 
see right away why Modess is softer 
to begin with. 

And Modess stays softer because 
“Moisture Zoning” acts to direct 
moisture inside the pad, leaving edges 








“Janet 1s tops... mn everything! i 


For basketball ... or the debating team ... or just having fun at a party, 
there’s nobody like Janet! She's so clever and pretty, any girl at school 
would just love to trade places with her! But almost the best thing about 
Janet is her wonderful poise. She's so natural, always herself. Why, not 
one of us can ever remember seeing Janet flustered or ill at ease. 


dry and comfortable longer than ever 
before! 

A special moisture-resistant back- 
ing makes Modess safer, too! Take 
out the special backing from a Modess 
pad. Drop some water on it and see for 
yourself. Not a drop strikes through. 
Easy to understand why Modess brings 
such peace of mind! 

A blue line on the back of every 
pad marks the proper way to wear 
Modess for greatest comfort and 
safety. Directions are on a slip in 
the package. 

And here’s more good news! 
Though softer and safer, Modess 
costs no more than other nationally 
known brands! 

Ask mother today to buy Junior 
Miracle Modess . . . a slightly smaller 
pad made especially for you! 
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“THE PLAY’S THE 


creative idea. It is very sus- 
ceptible of change by the type 
of direction, as music varies in 
rendition by individual  per- 
formers. Where the original 
script calls for elaborate scenery, 
it is quite possible to judiciously 
simplify these sets in direction, 
but all plays will not bear in- 
discriminate changes and cuts. 
Where financial and physical al- 
terations are needed, beware of 
spoiling the play; instead, take } 
further time to find a play suited 

to the resources at your com- 


GELATINE 
FRAME 


mand. 

Now, it would seem that you A 
are ready to start work. You FLOOD 
have chosen your officers, ap- LIGHT 


pointed your committees, found 
a director, selected a play, and 
have held try-outs for the cast. 
Finding a theater comes next on 
the list. Nearly every com- 
munity has some auditoriums or 
church halls, and often the town 
hall is equipped as a passable 
theater. If your school has a 
well-equipped theater which you 
can use without charge, that 
may be the perfect solution to 
your problem. If you must rent 
a theater, however, try to find 
one for a nominal fee that has, 
at the same time, all of the nec- 
essary equipment, for then there 
will be much less material cost 
for you to bear, and more time 
and effort can be spent on the 
acting itself. 

Rehearsal schedules should be 
adjusted between the director 
and the actors, and should be 
frequent enough so that work 
is not forgotten from time to 
time. If most of your cast are in 
school, the logical time would 
be the week-end, so that school 
work and school activities will 
not conflict. As the 
actors start rehearsals, it is high 
time for the stage crew to be 
preparing scenery. Before re- 
hearsals start, have the sets de- 
signed and the plans drawn up, 
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so that everyone will know what 
the scenery is going to be. If your 
designer can make a scale model 
in cardboard, it will greatly help 
with the color, form, and mass, 
giving everyone a good visual 
idea of the set. The model may 
help to save needless and inef- 
fective work, wasting lumber, 
paint, and canvas. With these 
few suggestions in mind, it 
ought not to be difficult for you 
to work out a satisfactory sched- 
ule that will be fun for every- 
one. 

When lines and action are 
first being studied, a large liv- 
ing room is perhaps the best 
place to rehearse in, as the 
theater may not be available for 
rehearsals. And unless the 
theater you are going to use 
has a basement or shed attached, 
a barn or other workshop must 
be found for the construction 
and painting of the scenery. In 
any case, it is nice to have a 
place where you may leave your 
tools and paint just as they 
are, instead of having to re- 
move them from the building 
each time you go home. You 
must have a place where flats 
can dry, and where a carpenter's 
bench may be set up, if you are 
to work in any degree of com- 
fort. 

Now let's get stage-minded, 
and learn the meaning of some 
of the technical terms commonly 
used in the theater. You will 
then know what they mean 
when you come across them in 
the script and in the technical 
directions, 

FLATS are wooden frames 
with canvas stretched on them. 
They may be used over and over 
again, simply re-painted with 
any design needed. 

BACKDROP is a large piece 
of canvas hung at the back of 


the stage, upon which is 
painted an appropriate design. 
THE WINGS are either 
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flats, or curtains, covering the entrances, stage 
left and right. 

THE CURTAIN is the main curtain, some- 
times raised and lowered in large stages, more 
often pulled back to the sides, revealing the 
stage set for the play. 

BORDER STRIPS are long narrow pieces 
of fabric, hanging across the top of the stage, 
hiding lights, ropes, and pulleys. 

TEASERS are similar to border strips, and 
are sometimes stretched like flats. 

FLIPPER is a small piece of scenery at- 
tached by hinges to a larger piece. 

FLIES is the term given to the space, in 
larger theaters, where unwanted écenery is 
stored above the main playing space, by be- 
ing hauled up by ropes. Scenery stored there 
is termed “flied.” 

BRIDGE is a wooden catwalk above the 
stage, used by stage hands to attend to scenery 
that has been “‘flied.” 

TORMENTOR is a vertical teaser. Some- 
times covered in black velvet, and placed like 
a flat, at the side of the set, to complete the 
edge. 

CYCLORAMA is a special backdrop, cir- 
cular in shape, hung a little ahead of the back 
wall of the stage. It is usually one color, and 
is designed to be illuminated by special light- 
ing equipment. 

PROSCENIUM ARCH is the architectural 
feature of the theater building itself, which 
divides the stage from the auditorium. 

APRON is a part of the stage, or platform, 
that extends out into the auditorium beyond 
the proscenium arch, 


LIGHTING TERMS 


FOOTLIGHTS are a long row of lights 
concealed in the floor of the front of the stage. 

BORDERS are long rows of overhead 
lighting equipment, hidden behind the teas- 
ers, 

X RAYS are group lighting fixtures hung 
overhead, to give general illumination. 

SPOTS and BABY SPOTS are concen- 
trated, focussed high-power lights, like search 
lights. 

RHEOSTAT, sometimes known as DIM- 
MERS, is the proper electrical device for con- 
trolling the amount of light in adjustable 
housings, to give a general local illumina- 
tion. 

GELATINES are transparent colored sheets 
tat may be affixed in frames and placed in 
front of the lights to change their color at 
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will. Some of the common colors are called 
Straw, Amber, Surprise Pink. There are over 

hundred different colored transparencies 
available. 

Other terms used back stage, that must be 
explained, are as follows: 

SCENE DOCK is the place used to store 
scenery. In the ancient theater, the stage 
hands were sailors of the fleet, and the nau- 
tical term “dock” has persisted from the 
earliest times. 

A play that has three changes of scenery is 
known as a THREE SHIFT SHOW. One 
SETS the stage for a show. After the play is 
over, taking down the scenery is known as 
STRIKING THE SET. To understand the 
terms, STAGE RIGHT, STAGE LEFT, UP- 
STAGE, DOWN STAGE, study the diagram- 
matic view of the stage, and get the direc- 
tions firmly fixed in your mind. Left and right 
are the actors’ left and right on the stage, not 
the left and right of the audience. The last 
line of an actor's speech is known as a CUE. 
Lines preceding a change in lighting are like- 
wise known as LIGHTING CUES. THE 
GREEN ROOM is the actors’ common room, 
a kind of club room. SIDES are the actors’ 
parts. 

A well-staged play can be produced with 
or without scenery, against simple curtains, or 
with bare walls as a background. The success 
of a production depends on many things. 
Good acting, scenery (if used at all) that is 
adequate however simple, imagination, and 
teamwork form a delicate balance, fascinating 
to work out. In setting your play, remember 
that you are painting a picture for the actors 
to play against and for the audience to see. 
It must not overpower the actors, it must be 
the perfect foil for the acting. The scenery 
suggests the mood to the audience, gay, sad, 
melodramatic, or magnificent. It helps the 
actors immeasurably to put their lines across, 
and makes the eye assist the ear, as gestures 
add emphasis to the spoken word. 

In the next issue of this magazine, we will 
tell you about the actual construction of scen- 
ery, and some tricks and wrinkles in con- 
nection with the stage. 


A CHALLENGING 
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enormous field of work, where landscape 
architects work with architects, engineers, 
sociologists, on huge enterprises. I can see 
how it is, and that that is what I hope to do 
eventually, but when I get out of school 
where will I fit in? What can I get to do 
that will lead me out into the field at large?” 

“You can get a position as a skilled land- 
scape draftsman in the office of a landscaper 
already established, or in some of the depart- 
ments of a city or a town where public work 
is done. On the side, you can probably get 
odd jobs of designing for your friends; per- 
haps you can make planting plans for your 
church, or some of the women’s clubs. Every 
bit of experience you get is pure gold. You 
can write articles for garden magazines on 
your favorite subjects. These things will help 
you toward a private practice of your own. 
Then, as time goes on, you will know what 
you wish to specialize in. 

“If you are looking to make your fortune in 
this trade, I don’t think I can encourage you. 
In fact, part of the work (the designing of 
private gardens) is a luxury, as it is the first 
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10 :30-11:00 
CBS 


11 :30-12:00 
NBC-Red 


12 :00-12:15 
NBC-Red 


1:00-1:15 
NBC-Blue 


1:30-2:00 
NBC-Red 


2:00-2:30 
NBC-Blue 


2:30-3:00 
CBS 


3:00-4:30 
CBS 


4:30-5:00 
NBC-Red 


4:30-5:00 
CBS 


7:45-8:00 
NBC-Blue 


8 :30-9 :00 
NBC-Blue 


9 :00-9 :30 
NBC-Blue 


10 :15-10:45 
CBS 


Be sure to check the times ap 
casting companies and WH 
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Programs are sponsored ye 


by Columbia Broadcasting System, the Mutual Broadcasting System, and the 
National Broadcasting Company. The time indicated is Eastern Standard Time. 


Please check the times by your local newspaper. 


SUNDAYS, A. M. 


March of Games—Children who like 
asking and answering questions are 
given opportunity on this program di- 
rected by Nila Mack. 


Music and American Y outh—Concerts 
trom America’s schools by boys’ and 
girls’ vocal and instrumental groups. 


SUNDAYS, P. M. 


Vernon Crane's Story Book — Fairy 
tales are dramatized tor people from 
three to one Suqaeed snc meee years 
o'd. March 3, The Rabbit's Wrong 


Paw; March 10, The Improper Pen- 
guin; March 17, The Legen of the 
Kind Kangaroo; March 24, The Stamp 


Who Wouldn't Stick; March 31, The 


Cross Patch Crab. 


Pilgrimage of Poetry — Ted Malone 
takes his listeners on his pilgrimage to 
the poetry shrines of America as he 
Repaliceahe directly from the homes of 
heloved American Poets: March 3, Day- 
ton, Ohio—Paul Lawrence Dunbar; 
March 10, Greenfield, Ind.—James 
Whitcomb Riley; March 17, Spring- 
field, I1|.—Vachel Lindsay; March 24, 
St. Louis, Mo.—Eugene Field; March 
31, Oakland Heights, Cal.—Joaquin 
Miller. 


On Your Job—Dramatizations of the 
opportunities and problems young men 
and women find in preparing for, tind- 
ing, and keeping fake: March 3, Have 


An Apple; March 10, Man at the 
Wheel ; March 17, Is There Room at 
the Too?; March 24, Lady in Blue; 


March 31, Steel Man. 

Great Plays Radio sigotetions of 
famous plays from those of early Greek 
times to those now appearing on Broad- 
way: March 3, The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray, Pinero; March 10, Secret Serv- 
ice, Gillette ; March 17, L’Aiglon, Ros- 
tand; March 24, Captain Jinks, Fitch ; 
March 31, The Three Sisters, Chekhov. 


So You Think You Know 
musical quiz program. 


New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra—John Barbirolli conducting. 


The World Is Yours—Facts about the 
world we live in are presented in dra- 
matic form from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution: March 3, Radium; March 10, 


Music—A 


Conquest of Noise ; Mz arch 17, Our 
Changing Wild Life ; March 24, Ameri- 
can Pharmacy, First Line ‘Defense 


Against Disease ; March 31, 


Opening of 
the Far East. 

Pursuit of Happiness—A new program 
dedicated to the brighter side of the 
American scene. Distinguished guest 
a:tists present music and drama that tell 
the story of American life. 


MONDAYS, P. M. 


Science on the March—Carroll 
Fenton, noted physicist, 
the stories behind the 
coveries of modern times. 


TUESDAYS, P. M. 


Information Please — Celebrities and 
intellectuals are put ‘‘on the spot’’ to 
answer questions sent in by listeners. 


Cavalcade of America—A_ dramatic 
presentation of the mighty course of 
American life, usually a the life 
stories of the men and women who have 
molded it. March 5, Daniel Boone; 
March 12, Benedict Arnold; March 19, 
Sam Houston. 


Lane 
tells some of 
scientific dis- 


Americans at Work—Portrayals of the 
many varied jobs that make up Amer- 
ican industrial life, with the voices of 
workers brought directly from tunnels, 
laboratories, ranches, and workshops. 
March 12, The Dentist ; March 19, The 
Ice Man; March 26, The Farmer. 


+f ON’ et tte 
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E AIR? cou 7 make them, at the time of going to- press. 


4:15-4:30 
CBS 


10 :30-11:00 
NBC-Blue 


4:15-4:30 
CBS 


~ 


0-10 :30 
C-Blue 


Zz? 


10 :15-10:45 
CBS 


4:15-4:30 
CBS 
10 :45-11:00 


NBC-Red 


11:15-11:30 
MBS 


12 :30-1:00 
CBS 


12 :30-1:30 
NBC-Blue 


1:15-1:30 
NBC-Red 


1:30-5:00 


(approx) 
Nbe -Blue 


7 :30-8 :00 
NBC-Blue 


8 :00-8 :30 
NBC-Red 


10 :00-11:30 
NBC-Blue 


WEDNESDAYS, P. M. 


Highways to Health Medical talks 
for the layman, arranged by the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Dr. lago 
Galdston, Secretary. 


Adventures in Photography — A new 
program for America’s several million 
photographers. This series presents 
dramatizations of outstanding episodes 
in the history of photography, a weekly 
quiz, discussions of elementary and 
advanced problems in photography, 
and a nationwide picture contest. 


THURSDAYS, P. M. 


Adventures in Science—Prominent sci- 
entists are interviewed about current 
scientific news. 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air— 
Both—and all—sides of current national 
and international problems are discussed 
by well-informed people on this pro- 
gram. 


The Columbia Workshop — Unusual 
radio dramas, using the latest sound 
effects and radio technique. 


FRIDAYS, P. M. 


Men Behind the Stars 
tions of stories of constellations by 
Hayden Planetarium: March 1, Meteors 
and the Like } March 8, Pleiades—'' The 
Little Sisters’’; March 15, 

“The Watery Hyades’’; March 22, 
Easter Program; March 29, Hydra— 
Sea Serpent. 


— Dramatiza- 


Human Nature in Action—March 1, 
Mr. Reckless ; March 8, Mr. Cantanker- 
ous; March 15, Mr. Public Enemy ; 
March 22, Mr. Opium Eater; March 
29, Mr. Dictator. 


SATURDAYS, A. M. 


This Wonderful World — Girls and 
boys take part in a nature quiz pro- 
gram conducted from Hayden Plane- 
tarium. 


SATURDAYS, P. M. 


Let's Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram- 
atized by Nila Mack, with a cast of 
young actors. 


National Farm and Home Hour—Pre- 
sented in coéperation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, this pro- 
sram otters the latest and best farm and 
1ome information available to farm 
families and provides music and other 
entertainment. 


Calling All Stamp Collectors—News 
and information of interest to philate- 
lists, presented in cooperation Ww ith the 
National Federation of Stamp Clubs. 


Metropolitan Opera 


Art for Your Sake—Series of dramati- 
zations based on lives of world’s great- 
est painters. This series will trace the 
development of art from early to mod- 


ern times: March 2, Monet; March 9, 
Van Gogh; March 16, Derain; March 
23, Emil Ganso; March 30, Harry 
Watrous. 


Arch Oboler’s Plays—This famous ra- 
dio playwright offers original produc- 
tions in which emotional conflict and 
not romance predominate; dramas of 
eeien and fantasy, rather than 
thrillers, are presented. 


NBC Symphony Orchestra—March 2, 
9, Bruno Walter conducting; March 
16, 23, 30, Arturo Toscanini conducting. 


rams as presented here were as correct as the broad- 


OwW- 


ever, emergencies that arise : vs ood! om sometimes necessitate eleventh-hour changes in program listings. 
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thing people give up in hard times, or in even 
moderately prosperous times. Also, in the 
future there may not be as much public park 
work as there is now. But many jobs are 
hard to make money at, and I think you can 
make a living at landscape architecture. 

“When you go to look for a job, you are 
a trained, skilled worker; you have something 
definite to offer. When you look for work 
for yourself to do in your own office, you 
have a special service to offer; you are a 
professional, a person who has learned a 
special skill. 

“A fortunate circumstance helps women in 
landscape architecture. When the profession 
was starting, not so long ago, a group of 
women made good names for themselves. It 
gave women a start in the profession. People 
are used to women landscapers; and clients, 
contractors, and workmen will take you for 
granted and not consider you a freak, as some- 
times happens to women in other fields of en- 
deavor. 

“But the really good part of it all is that 
you'll be working at something interesting 
and useful. You'll work with all kinds of 
people, in all walks of life, and that is apt to 
be stimulating. Often you'll work in marvel- 
ously beautiful places. Your trade has to do 
with a constructive and delightful side of life. 
You'll have to work hard, you'll have plenty 
of headaches, things will go wrong in ways 
you couldn't foresee if you spent days trying, 
but I think you're right when you say you 
will not often be bored. You'll have a pro- 
fession that can be absorbing for a lifetime.” 


WINTER COTTAGE 


CONTINU ED FROM 
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“No,” said Pop thoughtfully, “they've done 
pretty well by us, and I'm grateful. I 
wouldn't hold a little thing like a missing 
radio up against them.” 

Mr. Smith laughed. Then he turned to 
Minty. ‘Miss Minty, you're the lady of the 
house, I take it. You must apportion out the 
work that is to be done and set us at it. Since 
we can’t get away until the storm is over, 
Topper and I must try, to make ourselves 
useful.” 

“All right,” said Minty. “Everyone must 
make up his own bunk. Then Eggs and I will 
do the dishes. Joe can shovel a path to the 
woodshed and bring in the wood, and Pop 
can sweep up.” 

“But that still leaves us out, after the beds 
are made,” protested Mr. Smith. 

“The guest is sacred in this house—’’ began 
Pop, but Minty interrupted mischievously. 
“Maybe Topper would like to split some 
wood.” 

“That's just my style of work,” 
Smith hastily. -"Let Topper wipe the dishes 
for you. He’s a crackerjack at dishes!” 

Topper gave a wry laugh. ‘My family 
escutcheon,” she said, “is a dish towel with 
two cakes of soap rampant.” 

“Gee!” said Eggs, when she and Topper 
were wiping dishes together, “it’s fun to have 
somebody new to talk to. Minty is always 
worrying about how she’s going to pay the 
rent to Marcia, and Joe just carves things out 
of wood and doesn’t say much unless you 
get him started about being a doctor. Pop 
talks a lot, but, after you’ve heard him all 
winter, you know pretty much what he’s go- 
ing to say.’ 

“And you don’t know what to expect of 

(Continued on page 41) 
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WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,”” New York City 
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Shirley Temple who stars in “The Blue Bird” 


—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 


Excellent 

THE BLUE BIRD. This is the story of a discon- 
tented little girl (Shirley Temple) who, in a 
dream, goes in search of ready-made happiness. 
She and her small brother (Johnnie Russell) 
travel to the Land of the Past where they have a 
visit with their dead grandmother and grand- 
father. Next the Fairy Light takes them to the 
Land of Luxury where they fall into woefully 
quarrelsome ways. Then to the Future where un- 
born children tell of their plans for useful lives. 
But the Blue Bird of Happiness is to be found in 
none of these and they return home disheartened. 
In the morning, glad to be at home after their 
dream journey, they find the Blue Bird in their 
own sunny window. There is one frightening scene 
in a burning wood which sensitive children may 
not like, but they'll love the rest. (Fox) 


MIGHTY HUNTERS. The Canyon Kiddies 
make their film debut in a delightful short feature 
in which these diminutive Indians capture a bear 
with a stick of candy. The important item about 
the film is the introduction into cartoon making 
of backgrounds painted in oil. The scenes of the 
Grand Canyon are beautifully reproduced, bringing 
authentic loveliness to a medium which children 
naturally love. (This innovation is comparable 
to the work of book publishers who, in late years, 
have engaged famous artists to illustrate chil- 
dren’s books.) (Warner) 


THE SHOP AROUND THE CORNER. Ernst 
Lubitsch, in a gentler yet no less gay mood than 
he evoked with Ninotchka, has told this pleasant 
story of a Budapest shopkeeper (Frank Morgan) 
and his employees (notably Margaret Sullavan, 
James Stewart, Joseph Schildkraut) with his usual 
superlative skill. Though there is a just-before- 
Christmas charm about the whole thing, it never 
departs far from the reality of everyday white-col- 
lar workers and their everyday affairs. The atmos- 
phere of a foreign city is realized without excessive 
quaintness, the ‘lonely hearts’’ love story 1s con- 
vincing, and human kindliness is shown as mak- 
ing one tiny corner of the world go round. (MGM) 


Good 
DAYS OF JESSE JAMES. Accent on melodrama 
a little more marked than in the usual Roy Rogers 
Western. (Rep. ) 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AT HOME. More ad- 
ventures of this admirable family—with Edith 
Fellows as Polly, and Dorothy Ann Seese winning 
all hearts as the littlest one. (Col.) 


THE GREEN HORNET. A constructive serial 
for children’s matinees, with the hero a modern 
Robin Hood. (Univ.) 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 


HEROES OF THE SADDLE. Lest we take 
Westerns too much for granted, we report that this 





is a good story, well told and acted, and that the 
film fully merits the joyous acclaim it will receive | 
from children, no doubt in many lands. And | 
when the Three Mesquiteers kidnap a whole or- | 
phanage because the skinflint managers—you're 

wrong, they don’t beat the children, they deprive | 
them of green vegetables '—parents will be proper- | 
ly grateful for this boost to their prestige. (Rep. ) 


HIS GIRL FRIDAY. ‘‘The Front Page’ makes 
the screen again in an excellent adaptation which 
changes the star reporter to a girl, cleverly played 
by Rosalind Russell, with Cary Grant as the man- 
aging editor. The two head a perfect cast. (Col.) 


THE INVISIBLE MAN RETURNS. The for- 
mula which makes a person invisible enables a 
condemned man (Vincent Price) to escape from 
prison and bring to justice the real murderer (Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke). Exciting sequel to the earlier 
thriller. (Univ. ) 


LITTLE ORVIE. Booth Tarkington's youngest 
hero, going on eight, suffers the trials and tribu- 
lations of a little boy who isn't allowed a dog of 
his own. Those inimitable colored servants, 
which the author depicts so well, and a stray 
Great Dane add to the merriment. (RKO) 


LITTLE OLD NEW YORK. A rather superfi- 
cially quaint stage play has been made into a fine, 
believable action drama of Robert Fulton's (Rich- 
ard Greene) struggles to launch his first steamboat 
on the Hudson. Alice Faye and Fred MacMurray 
give lusty performances as waterfront folks who 
befriend him. A delightful picture with some- 
thing to suit the tastes of the whole family. (Fox) 


MUSIC IN MY HEART. Tony Martin does an 
excellent singing job, enhanced by the music of 
Andre Kostelanetz and his orchestra, in a moder- 
ately amusing story. (Col. ) 


SANTA FE MARSHAL. William Boyd as Hop- 
along Cassidy uncovers villainy in a medicine 
show. An excellent addition to this series. (Para. ) 


SEVENTEEN. As the devastating visitor from 
the big city, Betty Field is perfect, never slip 
ping into the réle of the synthetic vamp. Jackie 
Cooper's adolescent passion is too simulated to 
bring the lump to your throat that Tarkington 
writes into his tales, but it misses none of the 
hilarity. An altogether engaging comedy. (Para. ) 


SIDEWALKS OF LONDON. A story of Lon- 
don street entertainers made fascinating by 
Charles Laughton's portrayal of an amateurish 
song and dance man who performs for pennies. 
The gamin he befriends is played by Vivien Leigh 
(Scariett O'Hara to American audiences) in a 
captivating way. (Para.) 


SWANEE RIVER. Musically fine, this biogra- 
phy of Stephen Foster (Don Ameche) is halting 
in its story telling. However, the color photog- 
raphy, especially the Kentucky and river scenes, 
redeems the picture's defects. Andrea Leeds and 
Al Jolson are good as Foster’s Southern wife and 
the old-time minstrel who introduces some of his 
most famous songs. (Fox) 


VILLAGE BARN DANCE. A clever picture 
which brings a radio performance into the plot, 
featuring such well-known radio personalities as 
Vera Vague, Don Wilson, The Kidoodlers, and 
others. (Rep.) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 
THE BLUE BIRD 
MIGHTY HUNTERS 


Good 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AT HOME 
THE GREEN HORNET 
HEROES OF THE SADDLE 
LITTLE ORVIE 
LITTLE OLD NEW YORK 
SANTA FE MARSHAL 
SEVENTEEN 
SWANEE RIVER 
VILLAGE BARN DANCE 
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New Plan for 1940 


Successful results of many years are com- 
bined in the new 1940 Selling Plan for OF- 
FICIAL GIRL SCOUT COOKIES. Hun- 
dreds of councils in large and small com- 
munities have profited greatly. Grennan 
helps you three ways: 


THIS PLAN SELLS 


A complete plan, tested by 
years of success, has MORE or- 
ganization ideas, suggestions that 
really sell, than ever before. 
Complete group program out- 
line, plus sample packages, home 
service posters, window displays, 
publicity helps. 


QUALITY COOKIES 


Excellent ingredients properly 
blended, perfectly baked, give 
satisfying richness unlike ordi- 
nary cookies. Quality approved 
by National Headquarters and 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
All cookies embossed with offi- 
cial GIRL SCOUT TREFOIL 
insignia. 


SERVICE from 12 BAKERIES 
Guarantees fresh cookies al- 

ways, quicker and better delivery 

direct from nearest bakery. 


BAKERIES LOCATED AT 
Buffalo, N. Y. Jamaica, L.I., N. Y¥. 
Chicago, Il. Kansas City, Mo. 
Cincinnati, O. Memphis, Tenn. 
Cleveland, O. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dallas, Tex. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. St. Louis, Mo. 


BREE ieee 


IMPORTANT! Sold only to councils 
and lone troops sponsored by ac- 
tive troop Committees REG- 
ISTERED with National 
Headquarters. 





Without obligation let us send 
you the Grennan 1940 pian. 
























MAIL COUPON TODAY 


GRENNAN BAKERIES, Inc. 
General Office—844 Rush Street, Chicago. tilinois 
Send us complete details about making money 
with the Grennan Girl Scout Cookie Plan. We 
are registered Scouts. This coupon does not ob- 
ligate us in any way. 





Name of Council or Troop No. 





Your Name 
Street No. 
City 
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SWENDELTL |S 
CAMPBELL 


N° DOUBT you and I often read a book 

as fast as we can, just to see what is go- 
ing to happen next. And sometimes we read 
books just as eagerly to see how the author is 
going to tell something we already know. For 
example, there is the story of Columbus and 
how he discovered America. All of us have 
read and heard that adventure many a time! 
Yet Columbus Sails (Coward McCann), 
written and illustrated by C. Walter Hodges, 
is a book you will want to read through be- 
cause it is a good adventure tale, well told. 
The author begins by transporting you to the 
monastery of La Rabida, built high upon a 
hill in Andalusia. From the windows of the 
library, you see the town and the harbor of 
Palos. It was in this library, during the year 
1491, that the great enterprise which led to 
the discovery of America first began to bear 
fruit. 

The monk who is supposed to be writing 
this part of the tale describes Columbus thus: 
“On the evening of a very hot day, when the 
hungry at the gate were more numerous and 
more weary than usual, I saw among them a 
tall, poorly dressed man, not old although 
his hair was white, whose general bearing at 
once impressed me. He was holding a small 
boy by the hand, and stood rather away from 
the rest of the crowd. I judged him to be a 
wandering scholar because of the pouch of 
papers at his belt.” 

The prior persuaded Columbus to spend 
the night at the monastery, because the boy 
was tired and the road rough. Columbus 
found that the monks were learned students 
of the art of the sea and made maps for sail- 
ors. It is thrilling to read how the great 
explorer was aided by their confidence and 
activities, how finally the news came that a 
fleet was to be fitted out in the port of Palos, 
and how the heralds announced in the town 
square, early one May morning, that Don 
Christopher Columbus, First Admiral of 
Spain, was to be in charge of the expedition. 

The second part of the book is told by a 
Spanish sailor, lying weak from fever in the 
fort of La Navidad on the island of Hispan- 
iola, where he and his companions awaited 
the return of Columbus. This exciting jour- 
nal graphically describes the crew who sailed 
with Columbus, and the fears and hardships 
of the voyage. The last section of the book 
introduces Hernando Cortés, who, in turn, re- 
quests the hospitality of the good monks of 
La Rabida for a few days. There, quite by 
chance, he meets Francisco Pizarro. That eve- 
ning, after food was brought in, many tales of 
adventure, discovery, and of strange peoples 
and customs were told, but nothing had been 
heard, by anyone, about what became of the 
garrison of the fort on the island of Hispan- 
iola. 
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By NORA BEUST 


Chairman of The American Library Association Board 


for Work with Children and Young People and 
Specialist in School Libraries for the Office of Educa- 
tion, United States Department of the Interior 


Long before these early explorers came to 
the new world, there were stories told around 
the camp fires by the Indians and the Eskimos. 
These stories strangely resemble the folk tales 
of peoples far distant from the North Ameri- 
can continent. The Talking Stone (Knopf), 
selected and retold by Caroline Cunningham 
and illustrated by Richard Floethe, is a collec- 
tion of these early American stories, told be- 
fore the white man’s day. The world was full 
of mystery and wonder to these early people. 
The thunder, lightning, the seasons, the 
sounds of the forest—all were symbols of the 
Great Spirit. They believed that animals 
could talk. Perhaps you will find here tales 
you will want to read and tell before your fire- 
side, or at Girl Scout campfires, to take you 
back to the days before history was written. 

We don’t often think of the part animals 
have played in the development of our great 
country. When Columbus set foot in the 
western hemisphere in 1492, he found no na- 
tive horses. It is believed the wild horses 
that roamed the Western plains and the foot- 
hills of the Rockies date from the year 1680, 
when the Indians stole fine Spanish horses 
which had been brought over by the first 
Spanish governor of New Mexico. Paul Re- 
vere’s horse, that carried him so swiftly on his 
wild night ride near Boston, is one of the 
individual animals that took part in our his- 
tory. Animals of American History (Stokes), 
a picture book by Paul Bransom with text by 
Helen Dean Fish, has beautiful illustrations 
and valuable facts about these horses, as well 
as many of our native animals, including the 
wild turkey, black. bear, deer, beaver, and 
mink, One of the outstanding chapters is that 
which describes the wilderness animals known 
by Daniel Boone and his followers. 

After reading this chapter about Daniel 
Boone, look at and read Daniel Boone (Vi- 
king), by James Daugherty, with original 
lithographs in color by the author. Some 
books seem to have the power to re-create the 
time and scene of the adventure which is be- 
ing described. The illustrations, the color, 
and the story that Daugherty presents in his 
beautiful volume may have that power for 
you. There is an unusual introduction by the 


With books 
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author. It is a letter addressed to “Dear 
Colonel Boone.” Daugherty writes to tell 
Boone how it all seems to him, a hundred 
years after Boone blazed the trail through the 
majesty of the Cumberlands, the Smokies, and 
the Tennessee Mountains, down the Wilder- 
ness Road to Boonesborough. It is almost un- 
believable to us, today—the masterly wood- 
craft and ingenuity of these frontiersmen in 
their successful efforts to open the West. 

Daughery says of Boone: “A new sense of 
freedom and power possessed him as he 
ranged over the long hills and followed 
shrewdly the secret waterways. He was the 
only free man in all the western world, like 
man himself in the Beginning of Things. 
Hunter and hunted, he measured his wood- 
craft against the forest prowlers. Chased to 
the edge of a high cliff and cornered by In- 
dians, he leaped into a tree-top, and so away 
like the wild rabbit. He hid under water- 
falls and swung across streams on wild grape- 
vines. He lay in the canebrake and sang to 
himself an old Virginia ballad with a rousing 
refrain. He laughed to think of himself as a 
jack rabbit, dodging the Shawnees in the 
laurel bushes; a red fox of the canebrakes 
with a fat partridge in his teeth; a lean young 
wolf of the wilderness, trotting over the long 
hills sniffing the four winds of Kentucky, or 
nosing down the valleys, finding the ways to 
the salt licks and the sweet waters flowing 
under the stars. When he won a hard fight 
with an extra-big bear he felt full of boast 
and brag, and carved on a tree in his own 
personal spelling, ‘D.Boon cilled a bar,’ with 
the date, and was very pleased.” 

For those of you who know something of 
the life and achievements of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, or who would like to become better ac- 
quainted with that famous gentleman, there 
is Ben and Me: a New and Astonishing Life 
of Benjamin Franklin as written by His Good 
Mouse Amos (Little-Brown), lately discov- 
ered, edited, and illustrated by Robert Law- 
son. This remarkable document is supposed 
to have been discovered under a bedroom 
hearthstone by an architect while altering an 
old Philadelphia house. Incredible as it might 
seem, the handwriting was that of—a mouse! 
Amos, the mouse, tells in a most amusing 
journal how he and not Benjamin was re- 
sponsible for the great fund of information, 
the brilliant decisions, and the knowledge 
generally credited to Dr. Franklin. Clever 
pictures embellish the tale which Amos tells, 
and are in themselves a rare contribution to 
American humor. You will all remember the 
author and artist, Robert Lawson, as the illus- 
trator of The Story of Ferdinand by Munro Leaf, 
and also of some of Catherine Cate Coblentz’s 
animal stories published in the AMERICAN 
GIRL. 
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WINTER COTTAGE 


me, eh?” laughed Topper, polishing a glass. 

“That's right,” said Eggs, “but you've got 
a kind of funny twinkle in your eye. I guess 
you'd be able to think up some things to do 
that we hadn’t done before.” 

“Well,” said Topper, “to tell you the 
truth, I was just thinking about something to 
do while we're snowed in. But maybe you've 
done it?” 

“What?” 

“Given a play.” 

“Like the movies, you mean?” 

“Yes, sort of. Did you ever do shadow 
plays?” 

“No, we didn’t. But I like the sound of it.” 

“It's easy. You hang a sheet in a doorway 
and put a lamp in the room behind, and then 
the actors walk between the light and the 
sheet, and the audience on the other side of 
the sheet sees the play all in shadows.” 

Minty, with her hands in soapy water, was 
listening with both of her ears. But she said 
nothing. 

“What would the play be about?” asked 
Eggs, her eyes bright with excitement. 

“Oh, anything,” said Topper. “We used 
to do Young Lochinvar. It’s one of Scott's 
poems. Do you know it?” 

“No, but I expect Pop would.” 

“Look! I know just where it is!” cried 
Topper, dropping the dish towel and running 
into the next room. She ran her damp fore- 
finger hastily along the backs of the books 
on the shelf, and drew one out. “Here it is!” 
she said, turning over the leaves. 

Perfectly enchanted, Eggs had followed 
Topper; and Minty, too, came and stood in 
the doorway, holding her wet hands out in 
front of her. 

“How did you know where to find it so 
soon?” she asked suspiciously. Her heart 
was thumping again. Perhaps these outlaws 
had hidden here before. Perhaps it was not 
by accident that they had headed for this 
obscure place in the midst of a blizzard. 

Topper laughed. “Oh, I saw the book 
last night,’ she said. ‘We have one like it 
at home. Does that amaze you?” 

“Don’t be so crabby, Minty!’ said Eggs. 
“Maybe we won't let her be in the play, shall 
we, Topper?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Topper. “Minty shall be 
fair Ellen, and Joe shall be Lochinvar; you 
shall be the bridesmaid, and I will be the 
bridegroom with bonnet and plume.” 

Eggs had been eagerly reading the poem. 
“What shall we do for a horse?” she de- 
manded. 

“A broomstick!” laughed Topper. 

“The dishes are piling up,” reminded 
Minty tartly. 

But the preparations for the play were in- 
triguing, and, before the day was half over, 
Minty found herself in the center of them. 
Mr. Smith paced from window to window 
and watched the whirling snow, Pop sat by 
the fire and smoked his pipe, but the young 
people were too busy to think of the blizzard 
that raged outside. Even Joe was caught in 
the enthusiasm of Topper’s plans. There 
were whispered rehearsals and giggling en- 
trances and exits. Properties had to be 
amassed, and swords, plumes, daggers, and 
spurs had to be cut out of cardboard. Topper 
insisted upon programs and tickets, although 
the audience only consisted of two. What a 
lot of fun you could have, Minty discovered, 
if you made unimportant things seem impor- 
tant, and went about them with enthusiasm! 
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She thought, too, that perhaps it was a 
good thing for the Smiths to have a good 
time. She had a theory, born of some of the 
experiences of her own unhappy past, that 
people didn’t do bad things when they were 
happy. 

“If they have a real good time here in the 
Vincents’ cottage,” she thought, “perhaps 
they'll return the money they stole from the 
bank, and everything will be all right.” The 
thought crossed her mind, also, that possibly 
Topper was innocent of the theft. She seemed 
almost too light-hearted to share so dark a 
secret. One might believe anything of Mr. 
Smith, for he paced the floor and looked out 
at the storm as a man might with a very 
uneasy conscience. 

Pop made pancakes for supper, and, al- 
though Minty, Eggs, and Joe were a little 
weary of even Pop’s gollwhollickers, it was a 
real treat to see the Smiths devour them as if 
they had never before in their lives known 
how good pancakes could be. 

After supper the lamp was lighted behind 
the sheet, and while Pop, who willingly per- 
formed the double duty of audience and 
reader, rolled the sonorous rhythms of Loch- 
invar off his tongue, the shadows pranced, 
gestured, and cavorted with the greatest ani- 
mation across the sheet. Everyone was de- 
lighted, and so the first day slipped away, 
leaving them all with a warm, friendly feeling 
for each other in spite of everything. And 
still the snow came down, silently heaping 
itself against the windows. 

The next day dragged a little at first. Mr. 
Smith and Topper looked frankly worried as 
the snow continued to fall. 

“I'd give five dollars for a newspaper!” 
said Mr. Smith irritably as he paced the floor. 

“Five dollars is a sight of money,” com- 
mented Pop. “You know what the poet 
Wordsworth said about that?” 

“No,” said Mr. Smith, “I didn’t know the 
poet Wordsworth had anything to say about 
newspapers.” 


“Pop means: 

‘The world is too much with us, late 
and soon, 

‘Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers,” 


explained Eggs helpfully. 

“What part of the paper would be worth 
five dollars to you, Mr. Smith?” asked Minty. 

“The news,” said Mr. Smith. 

Minty thought, “He wants to have news of 
the police who are tracking them. He wants 
to know if they are safe here. Oh, dear, why 
must they have done this awful thing? I 
like them both so much.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mr. Smith, “I'd give five 
dollars!” 

“Well, now,’’ said Pop, “there are times 
when money won't do much for you, Mr. 
Smith.” 

“We haven't seen a paper in three months,” 
said Joe. “I used to think I couldn’t go to 
sleep if I hadn’t seen the sports page and the 
funnies.” 

“Oh, the funnies!” wailed Eggs. 
dear, dear funnies! 
them!” 

“But we've been getting along pretty well,” 
continued Joe thoughtfully. “It's all in what 
you get used to, I guess.” 

“Well, I haven't got used to being without 
news yet,” said Mr. Smith. 

“Now, look!’’ exclaimed Pop. “Why don’t 
we make our own newspaper to-day?” 
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“What do you mean?” asked Minty and 
Joe, but Topper saw at once. 

“Grand, Mr. Sparkes!” she cried. “It will 
be more fun than the play! You must be 
editor, and we shall all be reporters.” 

“But how shall we print it?’’ asked Eggs. 

“There'll be only one issue,” said Pop. “I 
guess we won't worry much about the print- 
ing, if we all write good and plain. I'll write 
the editorial and supervise the poets’ corner.” 

“May we all contribute to that?’’ cried 
Topper. “I’m sure I can rhyme up some- 
thing, and then I'd like to do the society 
column, please.” 

“A boy writing society?” asked Minty mis- 


chievously. 

Topper flushed uncomfortably. “Why 
not?” she said. 

“Sure, let him do it,’’ said Joe. “Nobody 
else wants it. I'll do sports myself.” 

“I'll do the comics,” shouted Eggs. ‘May 


I color them with my crayons?” 

“Yes,” said Topper, adding with a re- 
taliating twinkle, ‘and Minty shall do Advice 
to the Lovelorn and Household Hints.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Smith, “I won't be out- 
done. If I can’t have real news, I'll invent it. 
Let me be your news reporter.” 

And so another snowy day flew by. Minty 
thought she had never had a better time. 
Each reporter kept his column a strict secret 
until the magical moment after supper when 
they all gathered about the fireplace to hear 
Pop read The Winter Cottage Gazette. 

Out of no news at all, they had made some- 
thing very jolly: 


“The Charles S. Sparkes family are enter- 
taining distinguished visitors from abroad 
over the week-end. The visitors blew in un- 
expectedly on the Overland Storm Express... 
Light-weight champion Buster Sparkinsky en- 
tered the ring against Bully Porcupine. After 
three rounds Buster retired in confusion ac- 
companied by several porcupine quills ... 
Miss Araminta, head dishwasher at Winter 
Cottage Hotel, reports serious labor trouble 
among her dishwipers. The striking wipers 
have forsaken the dishpan for the Little 
Theater Movement... Wanted: More patients 
by Dr. Joseph Boles. Arms and legs cheer- 
fully amputated while you wait... Weather 
forecast: Possibly a little snow.” 


Eggs wrote a poem: 


"Gee, I cannot tell a whopper, 
"Il have lots of fun with Topper!” 


Topper herself broke into the Poets’ Corner 
with the following tribute: 


"The snow comes down in drifts and clouds, 
"It covers all the ground; 

“But fire and warmth and cheer are here 
“Where Sparkes are to be found.” 


There were sheets of comics by Eggs, but 
the unfortunate artist found that very few 
readers saw the point except herself, and 
someone was always laughing in the wrong 
place. Pop wrote an editorial on how to 
achieve success, with quotations from the 
poets. Mr. Smith came through with a 
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lengthy account of a dinosaur hunt in Siam, 
including earthquakes, floods, and a first-rate 
murder which would have done credit to the 
front page of any journal. 

The second snow-bound day ended in merri- 
ment. 

There was a third day of snow, but they 
had had such good times on the other two 
that Minty was determined not to let this 
one be a failure. Every day of innocent pleas- 
ure in which the Smiths indulged was doing 
their souls good, Minty was sure, and at the 
same time the Sparkeses were having the time 
of their lives. She thought of all the games 
she had ever played that made one jolly, and 
the others joined in heartily. Charades kept 
them busy all the afternoon, and there were 
Forfeits and Twenty Questions when they 
wanted to sit quietly again. 

“Let's tell our highest ambitions,” sug- 
gested Topper, in the evening when other 
possibilities had been exhausted. ‘Mine is to 
ride on an elephant—you know on his head, 
have him lift me up and down with his trunk, 
and kneel when I tell him to. Wouldn't that 
be slick? Tell yours, Eggs.” 

“The thing I want most?” asked Eggs seri- 
ously. “Well, I'd like an elephant, too, and 
a monkey and a parrot and a Shetland pony— 
and Buster, of course-—and then I'd like to 
take them all to visit Aunt Amy, just to see 
the look on her face. And when she said, 
‘No pets allowed,’ I'd tell her—I'd tell her 
that I had a whole palace of my own, with 
room for all the pets; and if she wanted to 
visit it, I'd hang out a sign that said, ‘No 
aunts allowed.’ That's what I'd like.” 

“What do you want, Joe?” asked Topper. 

Joe was carving a small, fat woodchuck out 
of a bit of wood. He didn’t smile, as he 
said, ‘I'm going to be a doctor like my Dad. 
That's what I want most, but I guess it won't 
come like a fairy tale. I've always had to 
work for what I've got.”’ 

“That's a sound way to make your dreams 
come true, boy,” said Mr. Smith heartily. 

Minty smiled to herself. “He's softening 
already,” she thought. “If only the snow 
keeps up a few days longer, and the sheriff 
doesn't get through to arrest them, perhaps 
he'll send the money back and make a man 
of himself. I wish he would, because I do 
like them!” 

“How about you, Mr. Sparkes?” 

“I've been thinking a lot this winter,” said 
Pop. ‘There’s one kind of business I've 
never tried that I believe I could be successful 
at, and that’s the secondhand book business. 
It's kind of small potatoes when you ask a 
man what his highest ambition is, and he 
says that it’s to find cone thing at which he 
ain't a failure. But—well, that’s mine; and, 
while I'm wishing, I'll wish for a little capital 
to set the thing going.” 

“That's reasonable,” said Topper. 
about you, Minty ?” 

“I want to pay Marcia,” said Minty simply. 

“She always says that,” complained Eggs. 
“Diamonds and palaces, elephants and fairy 
princes, they don’t tempt Minty. All she 
wants is to pay Marcia.” 

“Who is Marcia, and what do you want to 
pay her?” asked Topper. 

‘“Marcia’s just about all of the things I’m 
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not,” said Minty. “She's good and rich and 
pretty, and she has a summer cottage in sum- 
mer and a winter house in winter. It's 
Marcia who's giving us a place to stay this 
winter, where it's warm and safe and our 
own. I don't s’pose I'll ever see Marcia Vin- 
cent, and I'd probably be scared and shy of 
her if I did. But she’s the kind of girl I'd 
like to be if I could choose, and we've got 
to pay her the rent. I don’t know where it's 
coming from, but we've got to find it!” 

There was so much intensity in Minty’s 
voice that, for a moment, an awkward silence 
fell upon the others. Topper looked down at 
her slim hands folded on her rough corduroys, 
The conversation, like a snowball, had gath- 
ered weight as it rolled, and they seemed to 
have come a long way from elephants and 
palaces. 

At last Topper said in a light voice, “Well, 
Mr. Smith, and what is your highest ambi- 
tion?” 

“To go to bed,” said Mr. Smith gruffly. 

The next morning the snow had ceased to 
fall. Whiteness billowed away in all direc- 
tions. The whole earth seemed to be made 
of undulating curves of white. There were 
no longer trees and bushes, only mountains 
and hillocks of snow. The lake was a vast 
white sheet, and, when the sun came out, it 
sparkled and glittered as if it had been dusted 
with diamonds. 

There was only one shovel, but they all 
took turns with it, and some of them used 
boards. Eggs even shoveled with the pan- 
cake turner, trying to dig their way out. At 
first the door was piled with snow so they 
could not budge it, but, by forcing it open a 
crack and scooping out what they could 
through the aperture, they gradually managed 
to get it open. 

“Isn't everything beautiful?” sighed Minty. 

“Gorgeous!” said Topper. “I’ve always 
wanted to see it like this.” 

“You're not sorry you were snowed in with 
us?” 

“No, I'm terribly glad. It's changed every- 
thing.” 

“Really?” cried Minty happily. 

“Really and truly!” said Topper. 

They had shoveled a path as far as the 
road by noon, and then the smell of frying 
bacon and onions, and dried apples bubbling 
into sauce, told them that Pop had dinner 
ready and they all trooped in with appetites 
like wolves. 

Minty was the last one on the doorstep, 
stamping the snow from her shoes and beat- 
ing her snow-caked mittens against the side 
of the house, when a sudden shout made her 
whirl around to look. Across the dazzling 
whiteness of the snow two men were coming 
on snowshoes toward the cottage. 

Her heart seemed to leap into her throat 
for a moment. She could hear the others 
laughing and talking and rattling dishes in 
the kitchen behind her, and she knew that 
they had not heard the shout. She pulled the 
slightly open door fast shut and stood with 
her back against it, tingling all over with 
something colder than the ice and snow. For 
one of the men who came toward her was the 
sheriff of Scandian Corners. 

(To be concluded) 
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NOTICE—TOo GIRLS WHO HAVE NOT YET FILLED OUT THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
We are sorry to tell you that March first is the closing date. 
Many thanks for your help.—The Editor. 
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DUST IN THE WIND 


loudly according to the strength of their 
lungs, settling under the brooder’s heat to dry 
into little yellow puffballs with black dots 
for eyes. 

After that Pop rode into the yard with the 
runaway Polkadot on one end of a lasso, and 
Mom and Jane hurried about getting supper. 

In the middle of the night Jane awoke to 
the searching howl of a coyote. There was a 
series of sharp barks, followed by long-drawn- 
out howls. She raised herself on one elbow 
and listened. To one not used to the howling 
of coyotes, this would sound as if there were a 
pack of them in full voice. But Jane believed 
there was only one. And he wasn't very 
close. The dogs were making no fuss at all. 

She went back to sleep and forgot all about 
the coyote until early morning daylight struck 
in at the window, and she saw her mother 
standing in the doorway. There was a 
wrinkle between Mrs. Melton’s eyes. 

“Jane, you didn’t keep Yip in here with 
you last night, did you?” 


“Yip? Why no. Why?” Jane sat up. 
“He's gone.” 

“Gone!” 

Mrs. Melton nodded soberly. “Ben is 


ready to go out with the sheep, but Shep is 
the only dog here. He acts funny, too. Ben 
and your father have whistled and called and 
looked, but they can’t find Yip.” 

Jane leaped out of bed and pulled on her 
clothes with feverish haste. Yip gone! Why, 
it was absurd! Yip never went away from 
the house! She ran out of the yard and sent 
call after call into the still morning air. 
“Yip! Yip! Here, Yip! Come, Yip!” 

Keith, sleepy-eyed, and still fumbling with 
the buttons on his shirt, came out to join her. 
“One of the dogs gone?” he asked. 

Jane nodded as she ran toward the sheep 
pen. She went past the gate and around to 
the back, dropping to her knees before the 
mended place in the fence. Keith had nailed 
the boards tightly enough, but they were not 
close enough together. If he'd been thinking 
a little more about being a carpenter and a lit- 
tle less about being a doctor, this wouldn't 
have happened. 

Coarse yellow hairs caught on the rough 
edges of the boards showed where a coyote 
had made his entrance and exit. The ground 
before the fence made her believe that he had 
gotten away with a lamb. 

So this was the way Keith fixed a fence! 
She should have known better than to trust 
him with the job. But, as Keith came up to 
her, she tried to tell herself that he had never 
had any experience along this line. 

“Yip get out of here?” he asked, picking 
up one of the coarse hairs. 

“No. A coyote got one of the lambs.” 

She called again, cupping her hands about 
her lips, “Yip! Oh, Yip!” 

But Yip did not come. Ben set off with 
the sheep, with only Shep to turn the leaders 
with his sharp barking when the old shepherd 
raised his hand as a signal. Pop got into the 
car and drove away. He would be gone sev- 
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eral days, for he had to see about selling some 
ewes to a man in the next county. 

Jane brought another board, found ham- 
mer and nails, and bent to the task of filling 
the gap in the fence against another possible 
intruder. Her mouth was buttoned tightly, 
and she pulled it in still tighter as Keith 
asked, ‘““What do you suppose happened to 
Yip?” 

“I suppose he went after the coyote that 
got the lamb,” she answered. 

“But he wouldn't go on and on, would 
he?” 

“If the coyote turned on him, he’s probably 
lying somewhere in ribbons.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation came out like the 
sound of a punctured tire. He said then, 
“Could I go to look for him?” 

“I'm going to look for him myself.” 

She finished her task, picked up the ham- 
mer, and went back to the tool shed. The 
east, which had been so clear and blue yester- 
day morning, was now a yellow haze. Wind 
came freshly from the eastern prairies, blow- 
ing Jane's hair about her face. She stopped 
and studied the sky, saw the yellow haze 
creeping over the sun, turning it from copper 
to muddy yellow. 

“Dust storm,” she muttered. 

“Dust storm!” Keith looked incredulously 
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up at the dull haze. “Doesn't look like dust | 
to me. Looks more like smoke.” | 

“You wait and see. Before noon you 
won't be able to see your hand before your | 
face. Hope Ben sees it and brings the sheep | 
back before the dust strikes.” | 

As the two walked toward the house, the 
sky changed visibly. The yellow became pale 
gray. The gray turned darker and yet darker. 
Keith stayed out to watch as Jane went in. 

“Going to be a dust storm,” she announced 
to her mother, who was bending over the | 
stove stirring something that smelled spicy 
and sugary. “I'm going to saddle Polkadot 
and ride out to see if I can locate Yip. I'm 
afraid he took out after that coyote.” 

Mrs. Melton nodded soberly. ‘That's what 
your father thinks.” 

A gust of wind struck the house with a 
suddenness that clattered every shutter and 
door. “If the storm will only hold off a little 
while!” Jane sighed. “The coyote may not 
have killed him. If only Yip ever knew 
when to give up!” 

The clamor of the telephone, with two 
short rings and one long, turned her about. 
“I'll answer it.” She lifted the receiver. 
“Hello? Oh, Pop!’ Into her ears came a 
snapping and cracking. The telephone line 
was looped casually between fenceposts and 
shaken by every passing breeze. Then her 
father’s voice: “Bill Blakely thinks he saw 
Yip in a car in town. Says it was the spit and 
image of him. Says it was a blue car. Sedan, 
he says. You ‘phone sheriff Beasley to have 
the car stopped. I tried to get him, but he 
wasn't home. You keep on trying.” The 
snapping and cracking cut off the rest. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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NEXT DOOR NEIGHBORS 


OrAFINO, IDAHO: I received a subscription to 
this grand magazine for Christmas three years 
ago and I haven't been without a copy since. 
Nothing is more fun than settling down for a 
long evening with the latest copy of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, or even taking out the back 
issues and reading all your favorite stories. 

I just love the characters, Bushy, Lofty, 
Phyl and Meg, as well as all the rest. They 
seem as though they are next-door neighbors 
who are best friends. The covers are lovely 
enough to frame if there were room for them 
on the wall! Marnee Haux 


AN UNUSUAL HOBBY 


PETERSBURG, ALASKA: I am a girl twelve 
years old—I will be thirteen on January sec- 
ond. I live on a blue fox ranch, on an island 
at the mouth of the Le Conte Glacier. The 
island is eighteen miles from Petersburg, our 
nearest town. We are the only ones on the 
island. 

I have a brother ten years old and a sister 
fourteen. My sister is in the ninth grade. My 
brother is in the sixth grade. My mother 
teaches us at the island. 

My hobbies are collecting skulls of animals, 
stamps, pretty shells and rocks, and pictures of 
babies, movie stars, and children from eleven 
to fourteen years old. I have a grizzly bear 
skull, a fox skull, an eagle skull, a crow 
skull, a raven skull, a sandpiper skull, a jack- 
snipe skull, and many others. I have many 
pictures for my collection, too. 

In summer I go swimming almost every 
day. We swim around the icebergs that float 
up on our beach from the glacier. It isn’t 
very cold, either. Leona Hasbrouck 


ANN’S HOBBY IS PHOTOGRAPHY 


RUSTON, LouIsIANA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for two years and have been 
a Girl Scout about that long. 

I take many of my copies of the magazine to 
school where my friends enjoy the stories. Our 
favorites are Bushy, Lofty, Lucy Ellen, and 
Honey Ann. Please print more stories about 
those characters. I love to read, and I eat 
up all the mystery stories I can get my 
hands on. 

I am also interested in photography. I 
studied it in school this last semester. While 
studying it, my group covered the history of 
photography, how pictures are taken, and we 
experimented in developing prints. Some of 
us also studied the life of George Eastman. 


This Christmas I got a camera over which I 


was thrilled! 
photography. 


Please print more articles on 
Ann Reese 


AN OLD AND SPECIAL FRIEND 


HazeELTon, Kansas: I feel as if I am writing 
to an old and special friend—and, after all, 
that is really what THE AMERICAN GIRL is, a 
comrade of the thousands of girls who read it. 
It would be useless for me to start listing my 
favorite stories and articles. THE AMERICAN 
Gir is just a swell magazine all over, from 
cover to cover. I have read it four of my 
fifteen years and I hope to read it many more. 

I would like some more articles on being a 
hostess and entertaining, and another poetry 
contest. 

An orchid to you, AMERICAN GiRL, for be- 
ing the grand magazine and pal that you are! 

Jean Wainscott 


HELPING BROWNIES 


SHELTON, WISCONSIN: This is the first year 
I have taken THE AMERICAN GIRL though I 
have been a Girl Scout for over four years. 
Now I know what I have been missing! 

Being a bookworm, my favorites in this 
grand magazine for girls are, of course, the 
stories and poetry. However, the account of 
the Famous American Women pageant and 
Sweden's Great Lady of Song, in the January 
issue, have yet to be excelled, in my opinion. 

My mother is the leader of the Brownie 
troop in Shelton and I derive much enjoyment 
from helping the Brownies with their prob- 
lems and projects, as well as carrying on my 
own Scouting activities. Nearly every girl in 
our troop enjoys the privilege of taking THE 
AMERICAN GIRL and we often discuss interest- 
ing articles in it at our meetings. 

I will reach the ripe old age of sixteen on 
February seventeenth. The first two years of 
my Scouting life were spent in Wisconsin and 
I find that the Northwest and Wisconsin each 
enjoy Scouting with an equal amount of en- 
thusiasm, initiative, and eagerness to succeed, 
through that great unifier of the Girl Scouts, 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Marguerite Gonter 


A HELPFUL DEPARTMENT 


WINoosKI, VERMONT: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL since 1938 and I think it is 
about time I wrote. The stories about Midge 
and the Merriams are my favorites. I also like 
the serial Winter Cottage very much. What's 
On the Screen? is very helpful to me, as my 


mother always consults this department be- 
fore I am allowed to see any movie. 

I read A Penny for Your Thoughts first be- 
cause it is so interesting to hear other girls’ 
opinions about THE AMERICAN GIRL, es 
pecially those from foreign lands. 

Eleanor Horton 


“WHAT'S ON THE SCREEN?” 


West LAFAYETTE, Ono: I can’t tell you how 
much I enjoy our magazine. The town where 
I live has no Girl Scout troop, but I enjoy 
the pages of Girl Scout activities because | 
used to belong to a troop in Akron. 

The articles are simply grand—some of 
them I read as much as three times. I especial- 
ly enjoy those on important people. The ones 
on hobbies are also swell. My favorite charac- 
ters are Sarah and her bunch, Bobo Wither- 
spoon, and Lucy Ellen. I also enjoy Bushy and 
Lofty and the F. A. D.’s. What's On the 
Screen? has solved many a problem in our 
family as to whether I go to the movies or not. 

My hobbies are stamp-collecting, reading, 
and playing the piano. For out-door hobbies 
I will take swimming, bike riding, and bad- 
minton, Lucille E. Ozmun 


AT BOARDING SCHOOL 


LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA: I have read THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for three years. I go to a 
boarding school. About four girls in the dorm 
subscribe to THE AMERICAN GiRL, but I'm 
the only one who takes it in our room. (There 
are four girls in our room.) We have more 
fun reading the magazine! I like the Midge 
stories and the boarding school stories. 

There is a girl at our school who has lived 
in China for about five years, and she took 
the magazine and still does. 

Nancy Pomeroy Soulé 


AN ENJOYABLE SERIAL 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: The first thing I 
read when I receive my AMERICAN GIRL 15 
Bushy and Lofty; then comes Meg and Phyl, 
Lucy Ellen, A Penny for Your Thoughts, and 
the rest. 

I am now enjoying the most interesting and 
exciting serial I have ever read, Winter Cot- 
tage by Carol Ryrie Brink. 

I have been a Girl Scout now for more than 
four years and hope to keep it up for another 
four years. THE AMERICAN GIRL has been an 
inspiration in my Scouting and everyday life. 
AMERICAN GiRL, I give my compliments 
you! Kathryn Monley 


Do you want to be a Girl Scout? If so write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 14 West 49th St., New York City 
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MARCH, 


DUST IN THE WIND 


Jane reported the news to her mother, who 
said, “Bill Blakely is always imagining things 
that aren't so.” 

Then Jane took down the receiver and 
cranked the telephone. A fresh gust of wind 
struck the house, and a deeper dusk descended 
on the kitchen. “Operator,” called Jane, 
jiggling the hook. “Operator! Operator!’ 
More snapping and cracking, and a dull whine 
along the line. Mrs. Melton was lighting a 
lamp. It sent shadows reeling across the 
kitchen. “Operator!” Now Mrs. Melton 
was hanging sheets over the windows to keep 
out some of the penetrating dust particles. 
Jane cranked again and jiggled the hook, but 
this time there was no answer. 

“The line’s dead,’’ she said aloud. “T'll 
have to ride to town. I'll get Sheriff Beasley 
yet. I'll get him if it takes all day.” 

But all day would be too late. A car 
doesn’t stand still while a girl rides a horse 
to town. 

“In this storm?” 
cerned. 

Jane nodded. “I'll keep along the fence. 
There'll be only a little stretch where I'll 
have to feel my way. And maybe the storm 
won't last long.” 

Mrs. Melton watched Jane tie a scarf about 
her head and face, soak some large handker- 
chiefs in the wash basin and put them, drip- 
ping, inside the scarf over her nose and 
mouth. 

“Where’s Keith?” Mrs. 

“Outside, watching the dust,” 
through the muffling folds. 

“Tell him not to go out of the yard. City 
folks don’t realize that dust storms are almost 
as bad as blizzards.” 

Jane stepped out into the wind, turned her 
back to it, lifted the scarf from her lips and 
called, “Keith! Keith, where are you?” The 
wind took the words from her mouth and 
threw them away. ‘Keith—oh, Keith!” 

The only answer was a gust of wind that 
swept the dust in a whirlpool about her. She 
put the scarf back in place and peered into the 
gloom. The gritty wind was making a dim 
grotto of the whole world. She hoped Ben 
had started home before it got so dark. 

Suddenly she snapped her fingers. That 
was it! Keith had heard her say that. He 
had gone to hunt for Ben! 

She stopped short on her way to the corral. 
Keith would be heading for the Breaks in 
this swirling, choking darkness. Heading for 
the Breaks with a confident step that would 
take him right over the edge. Maybe to 
break a leg—or worse. 

Well, there was only one direction for her 
to take now. The sheriff would have to wait, 
Yip would have to wait. And when it was 
too late to get Yip back, Keith would remark 
in that casual way of his, “I'm sorry.” 

Angrily Jane ran to the corral. She peered 
into the stalls, but Bonnie was not there. That 
meant she’d have to take that old rascal of a 
Polkadot. But to-day Polkadot seemed to sense 
her need for hurrying and took the bridle 
with only a shake of his big head. She rode 
out of the yard, calling at the top of her 
voice, “Keith! Oh, Keith!” But no answer 
came back except the whistle of the wind. 

She wasn’t sure she could keep the right 
direction. The blinding dust swirled like a 
black mist that made Polkadot cough and 
choke and snort and shake his unwilling 
head. But Jane forced him to keep his head 
into the wind. At times the power of the 
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storm was so great that the two bent almost 
double. 

“Keith! Keith!” she called again and 
again. Once she called “Ben! Oh, Ben!” 
though Ben, deaf as a post, couldn’t have 
heard if he had been within a foot of her. 

She felt the jolt of Polkadot’s muscles as he 
slipped on the steep slope, felt the pull as he 
started uphill. That meant they were headed 
for the Breaks. On up they went, Jane bent 
forward to catch sight of any moving thing. 
Finally, when she felt she must be near the 
rim of the Breaks, she dismounted and walked 
ahead of Polkadot, peering down, trying to 
find something not born of the dust and the 
wind. Once she thought she heard an answer 
to her call, but when it came again she was 
sure it was the whine of the wind through the 
soapweeds. 

Now she could see the rim of the fissure. 
It was like a black edging to a dark gown. 
She scuffed along in silence, Polkadot's 
hooves making a soft thudding behind her. 
Suddenly she stumbled over something, some- 
thing soft. She went to her knees and peered 
at the dusty wad. It was all that remained of 
the stolen lamb. 

Polkadot was pulling at the reins, trying to 
get loose so he might turn tail to the dust. 
“Keith!” she shouted. “Keith, where are 
you?” 

A thin voice came up from below. She 
dropped the reins, knelt on the rim of the 
fissure, and peered down. ‘Where are you?” 

The wind slackened for a moment, the dust 
thinned. She saw something moving down 
below. “Down here!” The voice was 
plainer now. “I can't get out. Yip is down 
here, too.” 

Yip! So he had followed the coyote. So 
Bill Blakely had been wrong again. She 
breathed easier. “I'll let the lasso down to 
you. 

She turned to Polkadot, but the horse had 
seen his opportunity and was galloping back 
the way he had come—taking the lasso with 
him. 

Jane wiped her smarting eyes, then peered 
down again into the fissure. Now she could 
see Keith and Yip, a pale huddle. As her 
eyes grew more accustomed to the darkness, 
she made out the outline of another figure. It 
was the coyote. Its head was bent back and 
turned queerly on its shoulder. Broken neck. 
Probably Yip and the coyote had been fight- 
ing when they fell over the edge. 

“Take the dog up first,” Keith was saying. 
“His leg’s broken.” 

Take him up, but how? Jane tried to 
gauge the distance to the bottom, seeing that 
it was too far for Keith to reach up and grab 
the rim of the fissure. Perhaps she could get 
her hands down to him. She rolled over, flat 
on her stomach, anchoring her feet about a 


soapweed. ‘Can you reach me?” Keith's 
hands came up to meet hers. “Swell!” she 
whispered. 


She felt cloth in her hands and a weight. 
It was Yip, tied up in something, something 
light weight. Probably Keith’s shirt. She 
pulled upward and felt her feet loosen about 
the soapweed clump. 

“I'm not sure I can lift him,” she choked. 

“When you heave, I'll heave with you. 
Try it,” urged Keith. The soapweed tore into 
her legs with a stinging that was almost un- 
bearable, but she set her teeth. “All right. 
Go ahead.” 

Keith heaved the dog up, and Jane pulled. 
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Yip raised his head, licked her face and 
whined, and she almost dropped him. 
“Now let's try again,” Keith said. 

sideways when you yank.” 

Already choking with the dust she had 
breathed in, Jane felt as if her lungs were go- 
ing to explode with the effort. But she 
yanked when Keith gave the signal, turned 
sideways, rolled away from the rim with Yip 
tumbling out of her grasp but safe. 

She lay for a moment, spent and chok- 
ing, then she rolled back and reached her 
hands down to Keith. He took them, gave a 
yank that almost pulled her arms out of their 
sockets, and was on top of the rim beside her. 

“How'd you—ever do it—so easy?’ she 
panted. 

“Gym. At school.” 

On the way back, Keith carried Yip, and 


“Turn 
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must be home.” Now to make a dash up- 
stairs for it! Please, Fate, ahead of Abram’s 
boots! 

The window beside the kitchen door, in the 
black shadow of the porch roof, was a yellow 
rectangle of light. The shade was drawn. 
Fumbling the key from her purse, Aunt 
Mattie unlocked the door and turned the 
knob. Then, in surprise, she turned it again 
and pushed stoutly. “Ain't that funny? 
Abram must ha’ shoved the bolt.” She 
doubled her plump hand and_ knocked. 
“Abram! Let us in!” 

No answer. The old house in the moon- 
light, with its lamplighted window, stood 
weirdly still. 

“He's probably asleep,” Dilsey said. She 


rapped on the  windowpane, sharply. 
“Abram! Wake up and let us in! We're 
freezing!” 


“Once that lummox goes to sleep, the 
horn o' Gabriel wouldn't stir him,” Aunt 
Mattie grumbled, pounding on the door. 
“But I don’t hear him snorin’,” she added, 
her ear against the door-jamb. 

Pulling off one of her gay woolen gloves, 
Dilsey blew on her fingers. She stamped her 
feet. “I wish he'd hurry up!” 

“Well, we can’t stand here all night, 
freezin’ stiff as Lot's wife, that’s certain,” 
Aunt Mattie said with energy, after she had 
pounded again. “I ain't got a key to the 
front door with me, but the side cellar win- 
dah’s unlocked, and we can get in there. 
We'll step in on the coal and go up the cellar 
stairs. I'd like to give Abram a trouncin’!” 
She led the way down the frost-creaking steps 
of the porch and around the house. 

“Don’t you try it, Aunt Mattie,” Dilsey 
cautioned, pushing the cellar window open, 
and looking down, none too happily, into the 
black pit of the coal bin. “I'll climb in, and 
go up and open the kitchen door.” 

“No, I'm a-goin’ with you. Abram might 
be layin’ dead, or somethin’. Here! I'll hold 
the windah open, and you set on the sill and 
stretch your legs down. The coal’s purty 
high. Can you reach it? Don’t get no 
blacker’n you have to. My land, what'll your 
Ma say to such goin’s-on?” 

Dilsey did as she was bidden. “I’m all 
right. I'm in,” she called, screwing around 
on the shifty footing. “Oh, wait a minute! 
My dress is fast on a nail!” 

“Is it tore?” Aunt Mattie peered irascibly 
down at her niece. “Lawk-a-massy, Dilsey, 
if you ain’t the dead spit of your Uncle Sim- 
mie! Ketchin’ on every door-knob!” 

“Let go of the window!” Dilsey ignored her 
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Jane led the way. She wasn’t too sure, but 
she knew their path led downward for a time. 
If they kept veering to the right, they would 
come up against the fence, and they could fol- 
low it the rest of the way to the house. 

They plodded on, heads down, in the black 
blizzard. At last Jane’s groping hands found 
the fence. They kept along this to the gate. 
Mrs. Melton came to the door as the gate 
creaked, and stood silhouetted against the 
lamplighted oblong of the door. 


“Jane? Keith? I’ve been so worried about 
you. Especially after Polkadot came in with- 
out you.” 


She helped them inside, laid Yip tenderly 
on a folded quilt before the stove. She 
sponged their red-rimmed eyes and made 
them gargle soda water to relieve their burn- 
ing throats. 


DAY in the COUNTRY 


comment. “I'll hook it up so it'll stay open.” 

“That's right—and you can hand up that 
old chair for me. Put it under the sill and 
bury its legs in the coal. Hold it steady, 
now! I'll put my hand on your shoulder.” 

Carefully Dilsey worked Aunt Mattie 
through the window and down over the coal 
to the cellar floor. The old lady, sure of her 
ground now even in the darkness, hurried to 
the stairway which led up to the kitchen. 

“Look where you're goin’, Dilsey,” she 
admonished. “Mind that pile o’turnips! And 
don’t bunk your head on them beams!” 

With her niece close behind, she set a 
heavy foot on the stair. And at that footstep, 
the charmed silence of the old house broke— 
as suddenly, and in that lonely place as ter- 
rifyingly, as though a bomb had exploded 
within it. 

There was a crash on the timbers of the 
kitchen floor above, as if a chair had been 
overturned, and two pairs of feet, running 
feet, rushed the length of the room like a 
stampede of cattle, and into the front hall. 
The front door banged open, the porch 
creaked under a plunging onslaught. There 
were crunching steps on the ice crust of the 
front walk—and then again silence. 

On the stairs below, in the dark, Dilsey 
and her aunt, wild-eyed, clung together. 

“Oh, Aunt Mattie, what was it?’’ Dilsey 
whispered. ‘That wasn’t Abram!” 

“Abram?” Aunt Mattie choked. “I should 
think it wa’nt Abram! Girl, it’s burgulars!” 

She set her foot on the step above her, but 
Dilsey clutched her coat. ‘Oh, please don’t 
go up, Aunt Mattie! Please! They may 
come back! You should never corner a 
burglar!” 

“Lemme go,” Aunt Mattie commanded, 
continuing to mount. “I know what I’m 
doin’! I'll corner ’em all right! They may 
ha’ kilt Abram! And all my good things 
settin’ around so conspicuous!” 

At the top she guardedly pushed open the 
door and, with a hand clamped on Dilsey’s 
wrist, stood at the lighted kitchen’s sill. 
"Who's there?’ she called in a loud voice, 
but with a stammering undertone of dread. 
“I got a p-pistol here, and I know how to 
use it!” 

Summoning her courage, Dilsey broke 
away. She dashed into the front hall, brav- 
ing the two dark parlors which opened out of 
it, and, closing the front door, locked and 
bolted it. 

When she returned to the kitchen, Aunt 
Mattie went into action. “We got to go 
through this house, Dilsey, to see if we're 
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“Why, Keith! You set his leg!” 
was kneeling beside the injured dog. 

Keith nodded. “I made a splint with the 
stick I was whittling, and bound it with my 
handkerchief. It was pretty dark down there, 
and Yip didn’t take kindly to the idea at first, 
It was a clean break, or I couldn't have set 
it alone.” 

The splint was a neat job. It occurred to 
Jane that perhaps those who were skilled in 
one way blundered in others. ‘‘Look, Keith,” 
she offered pleasantly, ‘when the dust storm 
is over, we'll skin the coyote. We can tan it 
on the side of the barn, and you can take 
it home and use it for a rug in your room. 
Would you like that?” 

Keith’s bloodshot eyes smiled at her. 
“Would I?” he grinned. And added ecstati- 
cally, “Oh, boy! Oh, boy!” 


Jane 
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harborin’ any more of them skunks. Yes, 
that’s right, make sure they've left the back 
door bolted. Tehk! Techk! Just look what 
they've done to my things!” 

The state of the house was deplorable. 
Every drawer in the kitchen, and every cup- 
board and drawer in the pantry had been 
emptied, and the contents, scattered on the 
floor, were soiled with tramping feet. Table- 
cloths, napkins, dish towels—all the para- 
phernalia of simple living. Even the dishes 
had been taken down, and some of them 
broken. The best Canton teapot stood in the 
sink, minus its cover. On the table, the 
kerosene lamp—left unextinguished, oddly 
enough—shone serenely on the remnants of 
an untidy feast, filched from the pantry. 

Upstairs the confusion was even worse, 
with linen from the chests and clothing from 
the bureaus and closets strewed on the bed- 
room floors. Even the garret had been over- 
hauled, and Dilsey’s bag, left on a chair in 
the “spare room,”’ had not been neglected. 

“Do you think they’ve taken much?” Dil- 
sey asked, as the two stood once more at the 
foot of the old walnut bed in her aunt's 
room. 

“I dunno. It don’t look so. But I sup- 
pose I'll be missin’ things for a year to come. 
And everything that Simmie loses from now 
till Doomsday he'll be blamin’ on burgulars.” 
Aunt Mattie dropped to a chair. ‘Heaven 
forgive me, Dilsey, for that big story I told 
about a pistol. I dunno as I ever seen a 
pistol. But I knew that'd scare ‘em half 
to death.” 

“Everybody knows Uncle Simmie’s pretty 
well fixed. Maybe they were looking for 
money—or jewelry,” mused Dilsey. 

At that portentous last word, Aunt 
Mattie arose from her seat. “Jewelry?” She 
forged to the bureau. “Where’s my velvet 
box?” 

But Dilsey was there before her, She had 
not once thought of the ring since they stood 
on the back porch in the cold, vainly trying to 
arouse Abram. “Here's the box! Yes, 
they've been through it! But, Aunt Maxtie—” 

“They've took it!” Aunt Mattie cried, in- 
vestigating. “It's gone! Them rascais has 
took it! They've took the diamond ring!” 

“Listen, Aunt Mattie!” Dilsey’s voice was 
vibrant in its insistence. ‘They haven't taken 
it! Do you understand? It’s here! Let me 
have the lamp! I know I can find it!” 

Moving swiftly into the hall ahead of the 
distraught old lady, she stooped to shed the 
flaring light on the corners of the baseboard, 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Candor 


May: What would 
you do if you were in 
my shoes? 

Gay: I'd polish 
them.—Sent by DoNA 
RAE COUCH, no ad- 
dress given. 


Proof 


“Folks,” said the 
colored minister, “de 
subjec’ ob mah sermon 
dis evenin’ am Liars. 
How many in de con- 
gregation has read de 
sixty-ninth chaptah ob 
Matthew ?” 

Nearly every hand 
in the entire audience 
was raised immedi- 
ately. 

“Dat’s right,” said 
the minister. “You is 
jes de folks ah has a 
mind to preach to. 
Dere is no sixty-ninth 

















The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 





How Could She? 


First MOTHER: Did your daughter 
pass her history examination? 

SECOND MoTHER: No. They asked 
her questions about things that occurred 
before she was born.—Sent by RITA 
Faye Kravitz, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this box. 





Not Exactly 


At the end of the 
school term, prizes 
were awarded. When 
one of the pupils re- 
turned home his moth- 
er chanced to be enter- 
taining callers. “Well, 
Charles,” said one of 
the callers, “did you 
get a prize?” 

“I didn’t exactly get 
a prize,” responded 
Charles, “but I got a 
horrible mention.”’-— 
Sent by FRANCES 
Dickey, Umatilla, 
Florida. 


Not So Dumb 


“Sam,’’ a father 
asked his supposedly 
backward son, “how 
many letters are in the 
alphabet ?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You've been in 


Party Curls 
| a 


a 
WITH ~. 


VASSAR WAVERS 















Alluring curls and lovely, lasting waves 
can be yours every day with easy-to-use 
Vassar Wavers. These ‘“‘little green rub- 
ber curlers’’ let you sleep in comfort, wake 
to loveliness. Can't hurt your head or your 
hair. No wonder thousands of American 
girls are keen about them! Get Vassar 


Wavers at notion counters—or send coupon. 
gh ae ed oo. » Dept. A-3 
side t P. 





For enclosed please: send Vassar Wavers 
for 10c 16 for 25c (Coins or stamps) 


Name 





Address 

















chaptah ob Matthew 





school four years, and | 





in de Bible.”—Sent 
by WitmMa Woon, North Platte, Nebraska. 


Keep It On Ice 





“I hope you are taking good care of your 
cold.” 

“You bet I am. I've had it over a week and 
it's just as good as new.” —Sent by CAROLYN 
KESSELI, Sutton, Massachusetts. 


New Invention 


Two Irishmen stood in front of a drug 
store. In the window was a display of rubber 
gloves. 

“Now I wonder what is them things for?” 
asked one of the men, peering into the win- 
dow. 

“It’s this way,” replied the other. “Ye put 
them things on, and wash yer hands without 
gettin’ yer hands wet.”—Sent by CONSTANCE 
Hatces, Mason City, lowa. 


you don’t know how | 
many letters are in the alphabet?” 
“Let me ask you a question, Dad,” replied | 
the boy. “You've been in the post office for 
years, haven't you? Now you tell me how 
many letters there are in the post office!"— | 
Sent by Mitprep Raper, Jefferson City, Ten- | 
nessee. 


Toning It Down 


Mary: Your new overcoat is very loud. | 

Bos: Yes, but I intend to wear a muffler | 
with it.—Sent by DorotHy GILBERT, Osborn, 
Ohio. 


Risky 





PoLiTICIAN: I never question the fact that 
I owe a lot to my country. 

CAMPAIGN MANAGER: Sh-b! They may 
think you haven't paid your income tax.— 








TELL a SGALER You WANT 






NAMES 


And Get an  ixtre Dozen FREE 
It costs so little to insure your belongings against loss or 
misuse with Cash's Woven Names. Order them now for 
all your new clothes and school things. Use Cash‘s Pair 
Numbers to keep your stockings mated, too. At most good 
department stores, or write us. 


Trial Offer: Send 15¢ for one dozen of your 
own first name and sample of NO-SO Cement. 
5 so Crastnet St., So. Norwatk, Conn., 
A er 6200 Gramercy Pi., Los ‘Angeles. 
Cal., or 3 Gray St., Gelieville, Ont. 





ee's Glant 
NIAS 


PACKETS 





Lavender, 
Rose, a lic-Pkt. fs each, prepaid, 


all 4 for 0c. Send d 
Burpee's Seed Catal 


Co.,663 


+~ ‘tod veo-tie 
n- 


oa prices. 


idg.,Philadelphia 


PRINTED PERSONAL 






= STLTONERY 


with 
ad- 





Sent Postpaid, 

your name and 

dress in blue. 
SAMPLES FREE 
ARISTA PRINTERS, 648 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Mail Your Rolls to the Kodak City 


x guavansoes glossy Velox deckle-edged prints, 
25c coin. DeLuxe Panel enlargement coupon Free! 
Careful work, fast service. PHOTO FINISHING 
SHOP, Est. 25 yrs., 160 Genesee Valley Trust 
Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. ‘“‘The Kodak City.’ 


st BOOK oS ARTCRAEX 
FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS \se 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
mirror oo 

















glass. placques, Plastic novelties. 
pictures, brass craft, etc. Write for catalog A-3 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. VAN BUREN St., Chicago 





Bit) fh 





Choice of charms and insignia for class or club—Write 
today for ra 4 eee ae at, newest designs. 





co 
N. "Attleboro, Mass. 











Sent by MARTHA LEE REAMS, Toledo, Ohio. 


301 Bruce Avenue 
Send for 600 FREE Samples 
Take advantage of our new lower 
prices on yarns—We sell at whole- 


sale as well as retail. 


YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BE) North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE YOUR HOBBY 











TESTED 


by years of use and 
proved the best mount- 
ing method. Quick, safe, 
inexpensive. Can be used 
anywhere at any time 
+ . . ho expensive ap- 
Pliances needed. 
Junior, and Senior styles in black, 
white, gray, green, red, sepia, ivory, gold, and 
silver. Also crystal-clear Transparent style. 

10c buys a pkg. anywhere in the U.S., or send 

us a dime (Canada l5c) for pkg. and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass. 


REGULAR 


Regular, 


By 


















Big packet af unusual opemen' no cheap Europeans)! 
on Hindent 7 


w ng en axle & ie in mortal combat; 
mond-s' aped ate: ~~4 joly Lands Packet ( 
Lebanon, .): many others. 


c Onl 
FREDERICK B. FITTS CO. Dept. 6” 


] 
roval applicants! 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 














LIBERIAN EAGLE GIVEN! 


This beautiful airmail given with our giant 
acket of thrillers. Diamonds, triangles,Costa 
jiea Exposition set; British col., S. com- 

mems., birds and beasts, atmete. famous men, sav- 

ages, maps, scenes. Even the famous ‘‘bull-fight’’ 

8 tamp! po aon Toy , Be many strange lan 


Only 5c w 
AMERICAN. ‘youre, “STAMP CO., Dept. G. Ithaca, W. Y. 


























LIBERIA z00 TRIANGLE! 


(shown), also famous Will Rogers 








‘oreign Coin, banknote, and large 
illustrated coin catalog free, 





TATHAM COIN CO .48 SPRINGFIELD. MASS 





Gift Edition Stamp Annual Free 


Sixty Pages with hundreds of Illustrations featuring 
Canadians, Newfoundlands, United States, Colonials, 
Foreign, Supplies. Sent FREE. GRAY STAMP COM- 
PANY, Dept. AG., Toronto, Canada. 





TAMP COLLECTION 

Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- FREE! 
simile); China ‘‘Wild Goose’’; French Colonies; Beautiful 
Belgian Queen Astrid stamp, etc. all free to approval 
applicants sending 3c postage. 1000 —e 7c. Watermark 
Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints 


Tatham Stamp Co., 28! Belmont ic. 3), Springfield, Mass. 





FREE Stamp Album—over 12,000 spaces—5.000 illus. 
a sizes—to any collector purchasing small 


amount fro my approvals. Packet of stamps in- 
cluded with “first lot FREE. Full details on request. 
M. A. Hinman, 103 Lake St., Englewood, N. J. 





BEAUTIFUL menne = and UGLY DUCKLING! 

Mexican GIANT MOSQUITO!! These unnsealstemes 

along with Poland, foaend. Inini, S. and others 
with Approvals. Send 3c postage. EARL C. PINKER- 


Sea ten 606-A Lansdowne Ave., Phila., Pa. 








50 different, fine U. S. including 
SPECIAL _arerasn Gauge, 10c with ap- 
proval 
STAMP SH 
815 Holland Bidg., St. Touts, Mo. 
r we E > different Borneo, Liberia, South 
Seas, Uganda, Togo, etc., with ap- 


rovals. Send 3c for postage. 
OCHECO LIBRARIES, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





SWAP DUPLICATES—Send 100 and dime. Re- 
ceive 100 and IRAQ set of KING GHAZI 5 val. 
- ROSE, 2855 Claflin Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





1939 WILL ROGERS-AIRMAIL SET-COMPLETE withour 
c **Mile-High-Quality’’ Approvals. Rocky Mountain Stamp 
Co.,Dept.A, HightandStation, Box8S, Denver,Colorado. 





FREE! ¥ § Two Coronation Sets. Postage 3c. Roperts, 
#88 312L Shearer Bldg., Bay City, Michigan. 





N February eleventh, Japan issued two 
new stamps to mark the twenty-six 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 

of the Japanese Empire by the Emperor Jimmu. 

On the ten sen deep-red stamp, which was 
designed by Masaru Kimura, is shown the 
sacred jar which, according to Japanese histor- 
ical mythology, the Emperor Jimmu made of 
clay from Mount Kagu. He used the jar in 
making sacrifices to the gods of heaven and 
earth shortly after his landing at Kumano, to 
bring him victory in his attack on the local 
tribes. Then the Emperor made malt extract 
with which he filled the sacred jars, placing 
them in the Nyu River. “If the fishes become 
drunk,” said the Emperor, “and float down 
the river like leaves, then I shall assuredly 
succeed in establishing this land.” The result 
was as he had hoped. 

On the stamp are shown five of the drunken 
fish, floating down the River Nyu. The ripples 
in the river, which form the background of 
the design, are traditional symbols of peace 
in Japan. The vertical writing on the left 
says “2,600 Anniversary of Founding.” The 
vertical writing on the right says ‘Eight (all) 
Directions,” and “One Roof,’ which means 
that all people should live together as one 
happy family. 

The two sen stamp, which was designed by 
Telzo Kasori, commemorates an event which 
took place shortly after the floating of the 
sacred jars down the river. The Emperor 
Jimmu, pleased with the good omen, marched 
on to battle with the native tribes. The impe- 
rial army attacked Naga-sune-hiko (leader of 
the native forces) repeatedly, but was unable 
to gain a victory. Then suddenly the sky be- 
came overcast and hail fell. There appeared a 
wondrous kite of golden color, which perched 
on the end of the Emperor's bow. The luster 
of the kite was of such dazzling brightness 
that its appearance was like that of lightning. 
Naga-sune-hiko’s soldiers were so dazzled and 
bewildered by it that they could not fight 
stoutly, 

Because of the color of the kite, the stamp 
is printed in yellow-brown. Though the bird 
is usually pictured as perched on the Emperor's 
bow, on the stamp the kite alone is seen, after 
the manner of its representation on the red 
banners traditionally used in the ceremony of 
enthronement of the Emperors of Japan. 

At the same time that 
these two stamps went 
on sale, Japan began 
placing a special com- 
memorative cancellation 
on all mail matter posted 
at certain Japanese post 
offices. The design, il- 
lustrated at the left, 
symbolizes scenes connected with the found- 
ing of the Japanese Empire. It will be used 
until the end of 1940. 

For the first time in its postal history, 
Afghanistan has issued a series of air post 
stamps. Three values, all of the same design, 
show, in a central medallion, a biplane in 
flight above the capital city of Kabul. The 
Hindu Kush Mountains tower in the back- 
ground, and the break in the mountain range 
is the famous Khyber Pass through which 
camel trains lead to India. The three values 
are five abasi orange, ten abasi turquoise-blue, 
and twenty abasi apple-green. 





OSBORNE B. BOND 








BiG STAMP OUTFIT FREE 


Stamp Collectors! Get this big amazing stamp 
outfit absolately i free! Each outfit contains: 


Scarce Airmai Erienaie! from the Mozambique 

4 Co., genuine Nort neo Buffalo Trans- 

y “" port); fine packet dan jeland Segmaries 
_ raw 


(a real thriller” including 

x nite Rajah), Be' 

ony) ‘eral - Cuany Desert Scene) 

etc., also set U. S. stamps (50 oe oid!) and extra Surprise Gift— 

Shi bis outhe absolutely FREE with dandy approvals = big lists 
end 3c 

MiDWOODSTAMPCO.,.Dept.SG, Mich B N.Y. 


igian Congo (Slave 














WORLD'S LARGEST DIAMOND 
(magnificent Tannou Touva) World’s smallest tri- 
Bolivia) handsome Ital, 


byssinia, 







as ° 

Island, West Indies, South Seas, Africa, & Br. 
Col. This eee offer free to appr. applicants 
encl. 3c posta 


R.R. DAVIDSON,2297 (@ 6E., Salt Lake, Ut. 





Geom. Astrid Mourning stamp of 
Belgium (most beautiful in the 
world) and scarce Egypt Airmail 
(both illustrated) ; Atty famous 
Australia Anzac Commemorative, 
a Manchukuo, Palestine, 





nd many other fine stamps in 
our big packet a. ie different from_ far-off 
lands. Price on to _ approval applicants! 
E.T. DEWEY, 1036 North Dearborn, Chicago, ll 


SCARCE TRIANGLE! 


(as shown) from far-off Tannou Touva, ae 
dandy packet instintins Borneo Ant-E. 
- Silver Mourning >. mol 





. acaeneenae ative, Ancient Ba- 
thr illing New R_ stamp, 
World's largest Ma’ ant ‘Tropical DIAMOND, Ahi. gored 
Mermai Head- Hunte “ty “Mosquito; pictorials etc. from far-aw 
countries. All sent as describ o new approval applicants “vad 
lso Given! Genuine perforation gauge. 
Dept. A Box 522 Jacksonville, Florida 








core se ee yanamen Canal 
1 CANAL ZON Commemorative & 
j Renpdershowtag U, ay bang 
ural ae (sh packet 
34 DIFFERE. NTincluding’ Pull: 
fight’’ stamp, Chinese ‘‘Midg- 
et’’. giant Diamond, ‘‘Christ’’ 
Triangle, ay oy Morocco, 
{ 9 Giraffe, nly with _ap- 
d provals Potomac Stamp Co 
t. 11, Washington. D.C. 
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U. S. Approval Service 


Drop us a postcard and we will send you by 


return mail a fine selection of commemora- 
tives, air mails, and revenues. "a today. 
Huber Stamp Co. t. 25 





1227 Chelton Ave. Pitteburah, Pa. 


““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable *‘Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated booklet 
enabling you instantly to Sentify DF difficult stamps and to tell ata 
© countries from which they come! Also fine packet of odd <4 
snia-Herzegovina, Monaco, Patiala Cyprus. 
etc. including maps, shi pS. —s _ strange scenes. All fre: 
approval applicants enc 
‘CELON STAMP’ 60's Box x 907, Calais, Maine 











GIRL SCOUT STAMPS—Hungary has issued a fine set 
of stamps honoring Girl Scouts. This set for 5 cents 
to Approval Applicants. 

Haase, 1616 Avenue “‘S”’, Brooklyn, New York. 


FREE!!! AUSTRIA WAR SET. Postage 3c. 
888 WILLIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 











WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
your name and address clearly, and to 
give your FULL NAME and COMPLETE 
ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will do 
his best to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and ad- 
dress are given in your order. 

















What are APPROVALS? 


“Approvals,” or “approval sheets,” mean 
sheets with stamps attached which are made 
up and sent out by dealers to those request- 
ing them. “Approvals” sent by advertisers 
involve no obligation on the part of the re- 
ceiver except that they must be paid for, or 
returned promptly and in good condition. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet 
and the collector should detach those which 
he wishes to buy, then return the sheet with 
the remaining stamps in as good order as 
when received, enclosing with it the price of 
the stamps he has detached and, most im- 
portant, his name, street address, city and 
state, and the invoice number. 
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DAY zn the COUNTRY 


searching every inch of the worn matting. 
But there was no ring. 

Disappointed, she straightened up. “I 
can't seem to find it, Aunt Mattie. But they 
haven't it—because I lost it myself this 
afternoon before we went to Hetty’s!” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?’’ Aunt Mattie 
accused, 

“I tried to,” Dilsey confessed, brushing her 
eyes with the back of her hand. ‘But you 
were so cross about the cake.” 

In the light of the late real calamity Aunt 
Mattie was better able to estimate small 


troubles. “I guess I was a little unnecessary 
riled-up about the cake. Don’t you fret, 
dear. That ring ain’t got legs. It’s here 


somewheres, and you and your Aunt Mattie’s 
goin’ to find it.” 

With Dilsey trailing her, she hobbled into 
her bedroom, set down the lamp, and sank 
again into the rocker. Her old face was wan. 
“But before I take another step I gotta get 
out of these murderin’ shoes, They been 
killin’ me all afternoon.” 

Cross-legged on the carpet before her, 
grateful for sympathy, Dilsey pulled off the 
new shoes and reached for the old ones, still 
beside the bureau. She slipped one on a 
suffering old foot—cool and loose—and tied 
it. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 





protested Adele. “It’s barrels of fun!’ Then, 
looking sideways at Midge, she added, “I 
wonder if I should have brought my blue 
dress.” 

“Blue?” repeated her sister in amazement. 
“Don’t you mean red?” 

“You won't need any dress, the whole 
time you're here,” comforted the innocent 
Sprat. “You can just wear your riding things 
all the time.” 

When Sprat had gone to wash, Midge de- 
manded in a savage undertone, “What do 
you mean, blue?” 

“I mean the ranch is adorable and so are 
the Brunswicks—and so are you and Sprat, 
for that matter. But when I might be doing 
the Rainbow Room with Dale, I question the 
wisdom of spending my whole holiday with 
that ignorant cowpuncher, N.G.” 

“A.G.” corrected Midge. 

“Have it your own way. In any case, if 
I stay through to-morrow, I'll feel I've done 
my duty by Maverick.” 

“That's all right by me,” agreed Midge. 
“But I can’t help feeling sorry for the girl you 
did out of a grand vacation.” 


Gray sky next morning, with the promise 
of rain, 

“No use complaining about the weathe. if 
you're not doing anything to improve it,” 
chirped Adele. 

They were having a late breakfast before 
the living room fire, the proprietors joining 
them for a second meal. 

“Oh, girls, it's such fun having you here 
and knowing the plant actually functions,” 
Suzette ejaculated, covering her pancakes with 
syrup. 

“It's such fun being here,” chimed in 
Midge. 

“The grandest ranch I ever saw,” added 


Adele. “I must ‘phone Mother and tell her 
about it. I want her to send me my blue 
dress.”” 
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Aunt Mattie leaned back and sighed. 
“That's like bein’ let out o’ prison.” Scuff- 
ing into the other, she drew back sharply. 
“There's somethin’ in that one! Feels like a 
big stun!” Leaning over, she thrust in a 
hand and, withdrawing it, stared incredulous- 
ly at an object in her fingers. “Well, I never! 
Why, Dilsey!” 

“Oh, no!” Dilsey cried. And in that in- 
stant her troubles took to themselves wings, 
like a swarm of black bats, and flew away. 
She rose to her knees and, flinging her arms 
around the old lady’s neck, pulled her face 
down and kissed it. “Oh, Aunt Mattie! Not 
really? But it ss—it’s the ring!” 

Aunt Mattie freed herself from her niece's 
embrace. ‘Well, if you had to spill my box, 
Dilsey, you sure done it in the nick o’ time. 
’Twarn’t your fault the ring was saved—but 
it all goes to show that even blunderin’ folks 
like you and Simmie has their uses.” 

The jewel, restored to its velvet nest, had 
been placed again in safety on the bureau 
when she cocked a listening ear. “Ain't them 
sleigh bells I hear, comin’ into the yard?” 
Starting up, one shoe off and one shoe on, 
she paddled to the window. Dilsey, behind 
her, echoed from her heart the old lady's 
devout exclamation, “Praise the Lord, it's 
Abram!” 


RED, WHITE, BLUE 


They rode for two hours before lunch, but 
the chilled air had lost every vestige of 
spring. Midge, conscious of Adele's restless- 
ness, lost some of her own enthusiasm. 

“A strange roadster!’ exclaimed Suzette, 
as they walked back from the stable. With 
an eye to business she hurried ahead. They 
all clattered into the office where Paul stood 
talking to three men, one of whom saluted 
Adele. 

“Dale! Why, Dale Throckmorton! 
brought you here?” she cried. 

“You,” answered the largest and hand- 
somest of the trio. “We are the fruits of 
your enthusiasm. Meet some fellow mem- 
bers of the Dartmouth chain gang.” 

He introduced Bert Lane, small and blond; 
and Jim Jennings, thin and tall, with thick 
spectacles. 

“I hope you're staying,” coaxed Adele. 

“Of course they are,” answered the pro- 
prietor. ‘We've been planning some sweil 
times. A picnic on Bald Mountain to-mor- 
row, an overnight pack trip Thursday to try 
out our kapok sleeping bags and A.G.'s 
broiled steaks.” 

Suddenly the tempo of the ranch had been 
stepped up to excited gaiety, and the boys’ 
enthusiasm seemed even to burnish the land- 
scape, for the sun broke through the clouds 
and shone with golden warmth. 

“You forgot to ‘phone Mother,” Midge re- 
minded her sister. “I'm calling up at seven 
when the rates are reduced. Could you wait 
until then to tell her that you want your 
blue dress?” 

“That will be plenty soon enough,” agreed 
Adele with a sweet smile. 


What 








They rode to Look-off Ledge that after- | 


noon, and Paul surprised them by serving 
coffee and thick sandwiches. 
“Don’t sound so appreciative,” he laughed. 
“I'm trying to clip your appetite for dinner.” 
Back at the ranch, they danced to A.G.’s 
music. Dale, to Midge’s amazement, danced 
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FOR DOLLARS 
OR DIMES 


An Envelope Purse of soft leather- 





ette, calf-skin finish, and deep rich 
green in color, is designed to be 
used with sport ensembles and 
campus clothes, as well as the of- 
ficial uniforms. A “handcuff han- 
dle is attached to the zipper slide, 
and there is a tricky little set-in 
pocket on the outside for hankie or 
gloves. Inside, which is completely 
lined with green rayon, is a pocket 
with two-faced mirror, and an at- 
tached coin purse. And its generous 
size (10%2” x 9”) will appeal to all 
who like ‘em big. 11-625........ $1.25 


The Belt Purse of real leather, pin- 
seal finish, is deep green to match 
the web belt, and tabs are just the 
right size to slide comfortably over 
either the web or Harlequin belts. A 
zippered money pocket, window 
compartment for the registration 
card, and wallet type construction 
add to its usefulness, handsomeness, 
and newness. 11-622.............. $.50 
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with her continually. “I believe you have 
wings on your feet,”’ he told her. 

Midge, used to Quentin’s bluntness, found 
herself at a loss for an answer. ‘‘Mother's 
expecting me to "phone her at seven,” she 
said, embarrassed. ‘What time is it?” 

“Two of. Adele told me she had a little 
sister—she couldn’t by any chance be you, 
could she?” 

“Yes, but I'm only littler in years,” Midge 
laughed. 

“Old enough for our Winter Carnival. Al- 
ways room for a swell dancer like you.” 

Midge knew by her sister's expression as 
she stared at her over Bert Lane’s fair hair, 
that Adele had overheard and was not over- 
delighted with the invitation. 

“You'd better call up Mother, if you're go- 
ing to,” she admonished. ‘There's a slot 
machine in the office.” 

“Come on,” commanded Dale, getting be- 
hind Midge and pushing her elbows. "Choo, 
choo. Gong, gong.” 

Her father answered the ‘phone with the 
disconcerting news that her mother was in 
bed with the grippe. 

“Oh, Dad, she’s not very sick, is she?” im- 
plored Midge. 

“No, no, not at all. But Maggie has to go 
to a wedding to-morrow afternoon and your 
mother shouldn't be left alone.” 

Midge drew a deep breath. A tragic look 
came into her eyes, but her voice remained 
buoyant. “I'll come home, Dad. I'll come 
home to-night.” 

“No, wait until morning. Maggie doesn’t 
leave until noon. Seems too bad, but I would 
feel better to have one of you girls here.” 

“I'll take an early train to-morrow, Dad.” 
7 “Your mother’s making some objections, 

ut—” 

“Midge,” interrupted Adele from the door- 
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way, as Midge strained to hear, “tell Mother 
I’m glad I brought my red dress.” 

Midge repeated the message which she 
heard her father, in turn, repeat to her mother. 

“She says that’s good, she understands,” he 
called back and Central concluded the con- 
versation with “Time is up.” 

“Say, you're not really going home to- 
morrow, are you?” protested Dale. 

“Yes, Iam. Adele, Mother has the grippe 
and Maggie's out to-morrow. Dad wants one 
of us home and I said I'd go.” She waited 
for Adele's objections, but there were none. 

“Poor little Mumsie! It would seem heart- 
less if we both abandoned her,” said the 
older sister complacently. 

When Sprat heard the bad news, she said 
with forthright candor, “If one of you must 
go home, why don't you draw lots?” 

“Wouldn't that make it awfully obvious to 
poor Mother that Midge didn’t want to nurse 
her?” queried Adele. 

“Well, don’t let’s talk about it any more,” 
begged Midge. “I promised to go, and I'm 
going.” 

“I'd offer to go, Midge,” explained Adele, 
“but I don’t think Mother would want you 
here with Dale, without me to chaperone 
you. He’s such a kidder—and you might 
take him seriously.” 

“Not half as seriously as you,” Midge an- 
swered wearily. 

She ate dinner like a condemned man con- 
suming his last meal. This was the end of 
the grandest vacation she had ever had. To- 
morrow, instead of going on a picnic, she 
would be tiptoeing around a sick room, an- 
swering the telephone and trying to get 
meals; and Thursday, when they were all go- 
ing on an overnight pack ride—! She couldn’t 
think of it—and it wasn’t as if her mother 
were dangerously sick. Oh, how could she 
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be so heartless? Did she want her mother to 
be desperately ill? What a fuss she was 
making! Wasn't she glad to be of use? 

“If you go to-morrow, young lady, I'll 
never speak to you again,” scolded Dale, 
cracking her a walnut. 

Western Union for Adele interrupted the 
after-dinner banter. She came back from the 
telephone, her eyes flashing. 

“Well, if that isn’t the meanest, the most 
unfair thing! Midge offers to go home— 
and they’ve sent for me. I’m to leave im- 
mediately on the 8:30. I'll never get it.” 

“You can if you hurry,” promised Paul. 
“T'll drive you to the station.” 

Up in her room, getting into her suit, she 
stormed, ‘How would they get along if we 
were both at school?” 

“Ready?” called Paul from the foot of the 
stairs. 

“That was a last minute reprieve, all 
right,” said Dale as the station wagon swung 
off with Adele. 

Midge nodded. ‘But I've just had an aw- 
ful thought. Maybe Mother’s worse! I've 
got to ‘phone again if it takes my last cent.” 

This time Maggie answered. “Sure your 
momma ain't worse. Wait, she’s goin’ to 
talk to you.” 

“Oh, Mother, you shouldn’t get up,” 
scolded Midge. 

“Darling, I’m not so sick I can’t cross the 
room. You know how anxious your father 
gets. Don’t give my illness another thought. 
I never would have let either of you come 
home if Adele hadn’t sent me that code. I 
lost her slip of paper, but red meant she 
wanted to come home, didn’t it? Your 
father’s gone to meet her. Good-by, darling, 
have lots of fun.” 

“Yes, Mother,” promised Midge, like the 
dutiful daughter she was. 





AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES—IVAN G. OLINSKY 


[VAN OLINSKY was eleven years old when he came with his 
parents from southern Russia, where he was born in 1878, to 


of both families. 


his own house. Then, a few weeks later, when parental blessing 
had been secured, another ceremony was performed in the presence 





find a new home in America, The boy was an only child, and the 
centering of his parents’ attention exclusively on his own small 
person served to render him extremely sensitive and shy. A lone- 
ly little boy, speaking an alien tongue in a strange and crowded 
city, he longed for the companionship of brothers and sisters. 
Although he liked to study, the adjustment from the Russian to 
the American schools and the difficulty of the language were hard 
for him at first, but he soon mastered English. He enjoyed draw- 
ing and his parents admired his sketches with no thought that 
their son might seriously be thinking of art as a profession. Paint- 
ing was all very well as a hobby but a precarious method of 
earning a livelihood, and the elder Olinskys much preferred that 
young Ivan should be a lawyer or a doctor. When the boy was 
about fifteen, however, they were persuaded to give their consent 
to his leaving school to attend classes at the National Academy 
of Design, and the next five years were spent in diligent study at 
that institution. 

In 1898 Olinsky went to work for C. Y. Turner and Elmer E. 
Garnsey, the mural decorators. Two years later, a young man 
of twenty-two, he became assistant to John La Farge, the best 
known mural painter of his day and a man of wide culture, 
great intellect, and personal charm. Working so closely with 
the brilliant La Farge, the younger painter broadened and rounded 
out his artistic and cultural education. 

In the meantime Olinsky had fallen in love with a young 
Polish girl who had also come as a small child to live in New 
York. Suddenly making up their minds to be married one day, 
the young couple persuaded Mr. Garnsey, the bridegroom’s former 
chief, to act as best man, and drove off in a carriage for the wed- 
ding. After the ceremony, when Mr. Garnsey spoke of the seri- 
ousness of the step they had just taken, the young people began 
to realize how much the unexpected revelation of their marriage 
would hurt their parents. With characteristic abhorrence of 
selfishly causing unhappiness, the bridegroom kissed his bride 
good-by at the door | her parents’ home and returned alone to 


After eight years as assistant to La Farge, Olinsky felt the time 
had come to break away and make a name for himself. Accord- 
ingly, he set out with his wife and small daughter, Leonore, to 
study the Old Masters in Europe. The little family settled in 
Italy, spending the summer in Venice and the winter in Florence, 
where their younger daughter, Tosca, was born. Housekeeping 
in Italy, for a young mother of two small babies, proved difficult 
and Mrs. Olinsky returned with the children to the United 
States, but the artist remained two more years, traveling about 
Italy, France, Switzerland, and England, browsing in the museums 
and working on his own canvases. 

On his return to New York, Olinsky joined the faculty of the 
National Academy of Design, where he still teaches classes in 
painting. The same year he held a one-man show of Venetian 
street scenes, sketches and paintings he had done on his travels. 
About this time he began to paint portraits of his wife and 
daughters, and his interest definitely centered on figure painting. 
His subjects changed along with his growing family. When his 
children were babies, his sitters were mostly small children and, 
as the girls grew into their teens, he began the series of portraits 
of young girls for which he is famous. In 1914, he was elected 
an Associate Member of the National Academy and was awarded 
the Thomas B. Clarke prize at the Academy show of that year. 
Five years later, he became an Academician. Since then, his pic- 
tures have been bought by many museums and he has been 
awarded many prizes. His younger daughter, Tosca, also a 
om won the Third Hallgarten prize at the Academy show 
of 1937. 

Ivan Olinsky's clear, high color, always rich and harmonious, 
is a delight. Natural and easy in composition, his pictures are 
memorable, even more than for their decided grace and beauty, 
for the realistic human quality of the subjects. Soundly drawn and 
surely executed, his sincere and straightforward portraits have a 
clarity and simple reality, characteristic of the man himself. M.C. 
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“ASK THE BOYS” says Kay Shields— good grooming counselor to 
young moderns—"They’ll tell you good grooming is the first 
thing they notice!” Kleinert’s Young Notions for Young Moderns are 
cunning little creations designed to keep you comfy and trim with 
the least bother! They’re whittled down to your size, styled the way 
you like them, for your figure! Special “pin-in” sport shield in colors 
to match dresses, jackets, and sweaters; Princess girdle for that 


ry) ? darling “nipped-in” waist; an Unda-gard to wear instead of a panty; 
and dozens of other clever ideas to raise YOUR good-grooming score. 
*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of Look for the “Young Notions” display in your favorite store—special 


TORONTO + NEW YORK » LONDON __ boxes and a Kay Shields coupon in each one—just for YOU! 
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Miss Margaret Biddle, 
attractive young 
daughter of Mrs. 
Henry C. Biddle of 
Philadelphia, enjoys 
one of society’s smart 
indoor polo matches. 





The younger social set 
loves skiing. To Margaret, a 
“spill” is just part of the fun, 


After an exciting summer in 
Europe, Margaret is now back 
in the whirl of sub-deb gaiety. 
Season’s high spots are exclu- 
sive Saturday Evening dances. 


and she has a good laugh at 
her companion’s expense. 


QUESTION TO MISS BIDDLE: QUESTION TO MISS BOARMAN: 
Miss Biddle, does a girl looking for- What does a g00 mplexion 1 
ward to her thrilling debut year take t 
any special care of her complexion? 
ANSWER: ‘‘It 
ANSWER: “‘Oh, a good, regular f t 
beauty routine is terribly important! A t's 
I use both Pond’s Creams every 
day of my life—Pond’s Cold Cream 
to cleanse and soften my skin night 
and morning, and freshen it during 
the day. It’s all wrong to put new 
make-up on top of old, so I always 
give my skin a good Pond’s cleansing 
before fresh make-up.” 


CHEER THE 


QUESTION: Miss B 





QUESTION: Doesn't an afternoon of 
SAM & skiing make your skin rough and 
difficult to powder? i 


ANSWER: “No, it really doesn’t. ANSWER: 
You see, I spread a film of Pond's t 
Vanishing Cream over my skin before 

going outside—for protection. When 

I come in, I use Vanishing Cream 

again. It smooths little roughnesses 

right away—gives my skin a soft 

finish that takes powder divinely!” 
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Why should Phyllis worry about 


SKIN CARE 


With the last strains of “Home 


Miss Phyllis Boarman 
is a much-dated senior 
at East Orange High 
School in N. J. School 
basketball games are 
social as well as 
athletic get-togethers! 


General Chemistry and English 
themes when Branchbrook Pond 
is frozen over and she got new 
skates for Christmas? 


seND FOR 
TRIAL 
BEAUTY 
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Sweet Home” at the DeMolay 
“formal,” Phyllis and her date 
hurry to be “first come, first 
served” at Pal’s Cabin. 


POND’S, Dept. 22-CVC, Clinton, Conn. 
Rush special tube of Pond’s Cold Cream, 
enough for 9 treatments, with generous 
samples of Pond’s Vanishing ally 
Pond’s Liquefying Cream (quicker-m-«|ting 
cleansing cream) and 5 different sha:\es of 
Pond’s Face Powder. I enclose lie @ 
cover postage and packing. 
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